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CHRONICLE. the Soxicrror-GENERAL announced that the 
Government, in direct defiance of their pledges, 

In Parliament. ESTERDAY week, after some minor intended to accept an amendment of Mr. Coss’s 

me business, the House of Lords attended providing for a majority of elected trustees in 


to the bitter cry of the Scotch ratepayer, who objects 
to be taxed by fishermen for fishermen. According 
to some this is, no doubt, an ignorant impatience, 
and everybody ought to be only too altruistically 
happy to submit to the process in every possible in- 


stance—education, publi¢ amusements, the price of,} 


coal, and what not. But the Lords thought otherwise, 
and only passed the Bill after rejecting the claugés,” 
new and old, which were objected to. r 


On the same day the House of 

Commons discussed the Parish Coun- 
cils Bill with a rope round its neck, under the 
sword of DaMOCLEs, under the boughs of a young 
birch-tree, or any other metaphor that the soul 
of the reader loveth. It was told that if it would 
pass Clauses 9 and 10 it should not be kept in 
on Saturday, but if not it should. It did pass 
Clause 9 and very nearly passed Clause 10. And 
so, as some British journalists would say, ‘‘ DaMocLEs 
‘sheathed his sword.” Perhaps it was not very 
dignified ; but dignity and the House of Commons 
have for some time past agreed to live apart, and 
not trouble themselves about each other. 


The ever-burning question of the Christian Brothers, 
and the insatiable thirst of Mr. LasoucHereE for in- 
formation about the Matabele, served as prelude on 
Monday to the usual Parish Councils martyrdom or 
boredom. 

Lords, _b¢ Upper House sat for a short time on 
Tuesday that the Royal Assent might be 
given to some Bills. 


In the Commons Mr. CaMPBELL- 

Commons BaNNERMAN said “Hush!” in the 
best official manner to some questions of Mr. 
GoURLEY’s about Malta and Gibraltar ; and Mr. 
GLapDsTONE informed Mr. CREMER that, although 
the Government were panting, like the hart for 
cooling streams, for an eight hours day, he did not 
see howin their own establishmentsthis millennium, 
or octo-horarium, is to be attained. The Parish 
Councils debate then grew considerably warmer 
.as it approached the subject of the control of 
charities. And the warmth became heat when 


regard to any charity not explicitly “ eccle- 
“ siastical.” This point was not actually reached 
during the day, but it promises a good fight. For, 
in the first place, it is, as we have said, a gross 
breach of faith, and, in the second, it suggests, 
according to universal experience, jobbery and 
malversation of the worst possible kind. 

The Coss Amendment itself was not reached on 
Wednesday, but the fight raged over others of the 
same kind, and the Government majorities, which have 
recently averaged seventy or eighty, if not more, dropped 
into the forties. Indeed, it is only necessary to state 
the general principle which the Government have now 
accepted to understand the vigour with which the fight 
is fought. It is their proposal that endowments ex- 
pressly left in trust to the vicar and churchwardens, 
but without an express rider that they are for the use 
of members of the Church only, or that churchwardens, 
if Nonconformists, may not act, are to be handed over 
to a Parish Council, which may very possibly contain a 
Nonconformist majority. The impudent injustice of 
this is so great that probably no majority except one 
composed of Irish Nationalists, who are also mainly 
enemies to the Church, could dream of supporting it. 
But with such a majority Sir WiLLiam Harcourt 
thinks it safe to talk clap-trap about “the spiritual 
“ power,” and Mr, GLapsTone to amuse himself by 
railing at deathbed bequests, of which, indeed, under 
his proposed legislation there is not likely to be any 
great number. 

The battle over Endowment continued on 7hurs- 
day at midnight, on which day the Coss Amendmen 
or sub-section, which embodies the breach of faith o 
the Government, was under discussion. The outward 
signs of the fight were, on the Government side, the 
announcement of a Saturday sitting, and the application 
of the Closure—signs responded to heartily on the part 
of the Opposition by an attendance (which included Mr. 
Raseun) reducing the Government majority in one in- 
stance to thirty-three. The debate also was pretty warm, 
Ministers being pressed home with the question, “ How 
“@ man could leave funds out of the clutch of the 
“ Parish Council?” Earlier Sir Epwarp Grey and 
Mr. GLapsToNne had answered, or rather fenced, with 
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questions about the Mekong buffer State and Uganda, 
it appearing from the discussion that the former, though 
agreed upon in general, is still very much in nubibus. 
Politics out of The Unemployed met Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 

Parliament. on Monday, and, as usual, showed that 
they were not very well able to make out their case. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, however, made them a good speech, 
and took occasion to refer to the conduct (unnecessary 
to qualify) of the London County Council, which, 
having vast plans of employment ready to its hand, will 
not put them in operation simply because it is not 
allowed to indulge, without inquiry, its own tyrannical 
fads in the matter of raising the money. He also laid 
useful stress on the necessity of providing new markets 
abroad. . 

Fresh deputations, representing the miners of Wales 
and the North-West, waited on Lord Sa.isBury, on 
Tuesday, to urge him to preserve their freedom in the 
matter of “ contracting out.” The Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
in a letter to Mr. WEIR, mildly complained that, if he 
were to carry out Mr. SToREy’s views as to the magis- 
terial bench, he should have to make fifteen thousand 
new appointments. Lord HERSCHELL evidently thinks 
(as we do) that the implied question, ‘And where am 
“TI to get fifteen thousand Gladstonians fit to be 
“magistrates?” is a poser. Deputations waited on 
divers Ministers about inebriates and corn-measures. 

Mr. AsquitH spoke at the Eighty Club on Wed- 
nesday and indulged in the famous anti-Democratic 
“51 to 49” argument in reference to contracting out. 
We should have thought such a weapon in Democratic 
hands more like to cut those hands than to damage 
opponents. And Mr. AsQuiTH seems (perhaps justly) 
to have held the intelligence of his audience rather 
cheap when he implied that the 51 may impose con- 
ditions on the 49 to begin with, but that when the 
numbers have changed the will of the 49 is to prevail. 

Mr. BaLrour appeared in public on Wednesday for 
the first time since his illness, meeting his constituents 
at Manchester, and briefly addressing them. The 
Temperance fanatics, before visiting Mr. GLADSTONE 
in deputation to urge on the Local Option Bill, held a 
great corroboree on Wednesday at St. James’s Hall 
and Covent Garden Theatre, at which performers of 
various sexes appeared. 

The Temperance people duly waited on Mr. GLap- 
STONE and Sir Witit1am Harcourt on Thursday, and 
received the assurance that the Local Option Bill was a 
first mortgage on the Government’s affections and 
endeavours—that is to say, the first after about a 
dozen others. The Prime Minister had declined to 
repeat Government intervention in the case of the 
Scotch coal strike. The Featherstone Report was pub- 
lished, and is fully discussed elsewhere. A contest was 
expected at Accrington in consequence of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Leese, M.P., to the Recordership of 
Manchester. The second Congress of the Agricultural 
Union met under Lord WincaiLsEa’s presidency. 


In Ireland (where, by the way, moonlight- 
ing has begun to be complicated with flat 
burglary, silver plate as well as arms having been 
“ lifted”), Sir Davip HaRREL, who has been tempora- 
rily filling Sir West RipGeway’s shoes as Under-Secre- 
tary, has received the permanent appointment. On 
Monday it was announced that Mr. Morey had been 
peremptorily ordered “complete rest” by his doctors, 
and he was shortly packed off to the Mediterranean. 
So that is what comes of an “All the Year Round” 
Session. 

Foreign and This day week it was said that the Casimir- 
Colonial Atiairs. PeRtER Ministry was by no means popular 
in France, where the Colonial men were trying to get 
up an agitation against the last Anglo-German 
ment on the strength of certain statements of M, 


Ireland. 


Mizon. But the Mizonian security appears somewhat 
doubtful, and the “ French Protectorate of Adamawa” 
very strongly resembles Port Tarascon. The German 
Reichstag had passed, but not finally, the crucial 
clause of a Bill repealing the special legislation against 
the Jesuits. In Brazil Admiral DE MELLO was said to 
have run the gauntlet of the Rio forts safely with the 
Aquidaban and an armed merchantman, presumably 
with the intention of meeting the ships recruited by 
the Peixotists in the United States. 

It was asserted on Monday morning that the prin- 
ciple of the Mekong buffer State had been settled 
between France and England, on the basis that it 
should belong to China. This, subject to further in- 
telligence as to its extent, &c., would do very well, for 
we never ought to quarrel with the Chinese, and they 
have shown themselves able to give a pretty good 
account of the French. But, for this latter reason, 
the arrangement may not be popular in France. In 
some otherwise unimportant news from Mashonaland, 
the ostentatious use by the Chartered Company of the 
word “burgher,” with its Afrikander suggestions, is 
to be noted. The Casimir-PERIER Ministry had been 
gazetted in Paris. The German Reichstag was fighting 
over the Jesuit Bill, and the Civil Marriage scheme 
had been introduced in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. It is lamentable to see that this includes 
a tyrannical and unreasonable provision insisting, 
under penalties, on the civil iage taking place 
before the religious. Nothing can possibly be gained 
by this, from the point of view of public expediency, 
every consideration of which is satisfied by the sub- 
mission of the marriage, in this or that form, within a 
reasonable period, before or after its celebration, to civil 
registration of one kind or another, under penalty of 
civil disabilities only, and by provision of facilities for 
merely civil union on the part of those who prefer it. 

In making his Ministerial statement on Monday, 
M. Castmir-PERIER, who kept pretty close to the lines 
of his predecessor, described the French Revolution as 
having affirmed the “ principles of liberty and indi- 
“ vidual property”—by, it would seem, the process of 
abolishing the one and redistributing the other. In 
America President CLEVELAND’s Message was remark- 
able for its straightforward handling of the financial 
and tariff difficulties, for the absence of any spread- 
eagling and tail-twisting in regard to Brazil and 
England, and for the very frank and handsome apology 
for the discreditable proceedings of American repre- 
sentatives in Hawaii. In fact, we do not remember a 
Presidential Message which showed better qualities—it 
they be lived up to. 

On Wednesday morning confirmation of the Chinese 
buffer State story came from France, with the addi- 
tion that China has no objections, but also, as was 
expected, with certain glapissements from the Chau- 
vinist organs in the French press. M. Dupuy had 
“ fallen soft,” having been elected President of the 
Chamber in the room of that very M. Casimir-PERIER 
who has taken his own seat. For so they box it about 
in France. The Russian alliance had borne character- 
istic fruit in the acquittal of a certain Russian Baron 
Raupen for pistolling a Danish lieutenant. And, in- 
deed, that a Franco-Russian bargain should be sealed 
in Danish blood has a certain graphico-historico-poli- 
tical propriety. There was a little Matabele news, 
tending to show that the King has played the very 
likely card of sending directly to Colonel GooLp- 
Apams, the Imperial commander, and asking that the 
Company’s dogs shall be called off, and that he may 
come in. 

A rather disquieting rumour was started, on Thurs- 
day, that the Russians had revived the old project of 
opening the Kilia mouth of the Danube—a thing 
which would, or at least might, mean the Eastern 
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question in its most malignant form. The ZANARDELLI 
Ministry in Italy was said to be breaking down, or, 
rather, never to have succeeded in getting itself con- 
structed. Marshal Martinez Campos had been offend- 
ing the Madrid press by very severe disciplinary rules 
at Melilla. The King of Stam had, it seems, been 
much gratified by a message of congratulation from 
Queen Vicroria on his “ Silver Jubilee.” The Siamese 
are very polite, and, no doubt, appreciate politeness ; 
but they might like a little positive backing from their 
friends as well. 


The foreign news of yesterday morning was not 
very important, though there were some details of 
interest from Brazil. 

tion voted 


The Univer- At Oxford on Tuesday Congrega 
sities. by about three to two that it was desirable 
that a new School of English Literature should be 
established—a matter whereon there were much to be 
said. The most sensible thing in the debate was the 
wish of Mr. RateicH that all schools, except Classics 
and Mathematics, should be “ post-graduate,” and so 
additions to, not substitutes for, the only sound 
machinery of universal education. The silliest was 
Professor SaNnDay’s repetition of the silly old statement 
that “ five-sixths of the work done on English literature 
“is done abroad.” This, translated from fiction into 
fact, means that the “doctoral thesis,” “ programme,” 
&c., being aninstitution of Continental Universities, some 
young Frenchmen and many young Germans choose 
English subjects, the work done on which is published 
as a matter of course, is sometimes valuable, but, in 
the majority of cases, is quite the reverse. 


The Law On Monday the Distressed Washerwoman 
Courts. in whose behalf the Highgate magistrates 
last week browbeat a clergyman again appeared before 
those SoLomons, charged with a fresh pawning of linen. 
As the prosecutor in this case was not a clerk in Holy 
Orders, it does not appear that their sapiences indulged 
in any obiter dictaon his conduct. But it was incidentally 
mentioned that the equally sapient public had been so 
stirred by the story of the Wicked Priest and the Poor 
Washerwoman that it had sent in seventeen-and-six- 
pence to comfort that innocent.——The ZIERENBERG and 
HARNEsS cases have pursued their course; and a good deal 
has been heard of a very singular sham-marriage affair, 
in which—to prevent some pecuniary loss—a widow, now 
seventy-four, alleges, with the corroboration of one 
Sopa1a NEWLAND, that some thirty years ago she, in the 
name of James STANLEY and in man’s attire, did marry 
the said SopHia NEWLAND, the pair passing subse- 
quently for years as Mr. and Mrs, STaNLEY or SMITH. 
Another curious legal matter was the appearance 
of the Chief Justice of the Bahamas before a sort of 
Star Chamber Committee of the Privy Council to show 
cause why he should not be removed. The piquancy 
of this was greatly enhanced by the LorD CHANCELLOR'S 
pathetic ejaculation, “‘ Very often men quite unfit to be 
“ judges could obtain in their favour the signatures of 
“‘a large number of persons!” Il s’y connait, le 
pauvre homme! in the matter of those about Mr. 
Storey and county Bench-packing. 


The London Lhe London County Council on Tuesday 
County occupied itself with the Duke of ARGYLL’s 
Council. formulation of its views on betterment 

(which seems to have gravely disturbed the equanimity 
of the majority), with persisting in the indirect form 
of grab at that means of revenue in reference to the 
Tower Bridge approaches and the water scheme, and 
with certain allegations made against the Fire Brigade 
Committee, which, having already driven Sir Eyre 
SHaw to resign, appears to be going the same way 
with his successor, Mr. THoRNTON, in reply, “ indig- 
“nantly denied” the statements, proceeding, it may 


be added, to admit at least two of them in a left- 
handed manner, and to disprove none. 
The Trial The University Trial Eights races came off 
Eights. at the end of last week on the usual courses 
at Littleport and Moulsford, Cambridge taking the 
lead on Friday, and Oxford following next day. The 
Light Blue race was well contested, and won by the crew 
(Mr. Owen’s) which was not the favourite, but which 
showed itself much the stronger. The Oxford race 
was hollower, Mr. RupGe's crew, which showed in front 
at first, being almost’ immediately passed by Mr. 
GRaAHAM’s, and completely rowed down, so that they 
stopped a hundred yards from home. The times in 
both cases were very fast, and the material for selection 
apparently much above the average. 


The Cattle At the Smithfield Club Show, on Monday, 

Show. the championship or best-beast prize went 

to an Aberdeen Angus heifer, Mr. FLETCHER’s Pride of 

the Highlands. Her Majesty was proxime accessit 

with a Shorthorn steer which took first prize in both 
those capacities. 

A meeting, attended by Lord Sa.issury, 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR, the 
Lorp and many other persons of dis- 
tinction, was held at Burlington House last Saturday 
to start a memorial to the late Master of Balliol. On 
the same day Lord Rozerts attended the prize distri- 
bution of the 2nd London Rifles (Lady Roserts giving 
the prizes), and spoke on the value of the Volunteers. 
——tThe Anarchists made a slight attempt on Sunday 
to open that “safety-valve” in his estimate of the 
value of which Mr. AsquirH has varied so oddly; but 
the police had no difficulty in keeping it shut. 

The Duke of Letnster, the head of the 

a GERALDINES, and Premier Duke, Marquess, 
and Earl of Ireland, had only enjoyed the dukedom a 
few years, and was not much over forty. The Duke 
made no great public figure, but was one of the most 
respected of Irishmen. Something the same (sub- 
stituting Englishmen for Irishmen) may be said of 
the Earl of Warwick, who, at a much more advanced 
age, died subsequently. Lord Warwick had not dis- 
played the intellectual ability which has sometimes 
characterized the GREVILLES, but his character was 
beyond reproach. The best-known incident in his 
long tenure of his title was the partial destruction of 
Warwick Castle by fire some years ago, and the help 
given to its restoration by public subscription.——Dr. 
BrapBy, sometime Headmaster of Haileybury, was a 
scholar of repute, and had finished his career for the 
last ten years, after resigning the headmastership, in a 
commendable, if unusual, fashion by taking up his 
abode in the East End of London and working there 
among the poor. Mr. DowDESWELL, Q.C., wasa very 
well-known lawyer, and Mr. Coauncey GILEs—an Ame- 
rican—the chief speaker among those who preach the 
interesting, but intangible, gospel of EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG. Professor TYNDALL (whose lamentable death 
was caused by the accidental administration of an 
overdose of chloral) was too many-sided a man to be 
adequately sketched in the few lines here available, and 
more will be found on him elsewhere. In the Alpsand 
in the Royal Institution, on platforms and in news- 
papers, he was an energetic and distinguished figure ; 
nor was he less remarkable in a large circle of private 
friends. ——-The Marquis pz Rays, though it may be 
much forgotten in these times of rapid forgetting, was 
a noteworthy figure but yesterday as one of those self- 
deluding deluders of others who sometimes attain, but 
oftener miss, tness. As it was, the Polynesian 
ventures of the Marquis brought himself to prison and 
suggested to M. Dauper a means of killing the immorval 
in the person of TaRTARIN. Canon BROADLEY was a 
Dorsetshire country clergyman for half a century, and 
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by good ts. It fully confirms the impression 
of clear-headedness and strength of will which was left 
by his management of the SHERMAN Repeal Act. A 
of the document is devoted to an exposition 
of the financial and commercial position of the Union, 
manifestly designed as a justification of the policy of 
the Democratic Administration. The story is one which 
_@ politician would naturally prefer to have to tell of an 
enemy’s doings. A Treasury burdened with an enormous 
amass of useless silver, a certain deficit, a diminishing ex- 
_ port trade, and at home industry hampered by artificial 
high prices of necessaries and raw material, are the 
chief items of the inheritance left by the Repub- 
lican to the Democratic Administration. Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’S Ministers have to prepare to meet a deficit 
of nearly six millions sterling. The PReEsIDENT of 
one of the most wealthy countries in the world, which 
is absolutely free from the necessity of maintaining a 
great army, has to express his doubts whether it is 
wise, in the present depleted state of the Treasury, to 
begin building oue more battle-ship and six torpedo- 
boats. There is something absolutely ridiculous in the 
PRESIDENT’S picture of the embarrassment caused by 
corrupt and ignorant legislation. If the United States 
had been entangled in a great and ill-managed war, its 
finances could hardly be in a worse condition than that 
in which they have been left by the Silver legislation 
and the McKintey Tariff. 


Mr. CLEVELAND makes no attempt to delude the 
country by promises of heroic remedies. He does not 
disguise from his countrymen the disagreeable fact 
that the effects of the SHERMAN law will have to be 
endured for some time. He will have nothing to say 
to “alluring and temporary experiments.” The 
Monetary Conference is dismissed politely, but with a 
sufficiently clear intimation that the PRESIDENT sees 
no prospect of any good to be obtained by a renewal of 
its meetings. The PreEsIDENT is of opinion that the 
United States must reform their currency for them- 
selves, and that nothing is to be hoped from further 
attempts to give an artificial value to silver. The 
argumentative and even didactic character of a 
President’s Message is very conspicuous in the para- 
graphs which deal with the Tariff. Mr. CLEVELAND 
justifies the Bill lately presented to the Committee of 
Congress by Mr. WiLson by a compact statement of 
the economical principles which, if they had been 
understood earlier, would have saved the United States 
from Mr. McKinuey. A fall of 182,612,954 dols. in 
the amount of merchandise exported in one year may 
perhaps teach the voters of the United States that 
to outrageously increase the cost of production is 
the most effectual of known methods of decreasing the 
volume of trade. The economic policy of Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’s Government will certainly fall far short of Free- 
trade. From one passage in his Message it may be 
gathered that he expects not a little opposition from 
local interests which feel themselves menaced by re- 
form of the Tariff, and is prepared to pay all the regard 
he can “to the fact that conditions have grown up 
“among us which, in justice and fairness, call for dis- 
“ eriminating care in the distribution of such duties 
“and taxation as the emergencies of government 
“ actually demand.” The United States will, in fact, 
continue to protect, but not in the McKinleyan sense. 
They will continue to give the native producer a pre- 
ference in the Home market; but they will not act on 
the delusion that it is possible to raise a Chinese wall 
so curiously constructed that it allows all export to go 
out, while forbidding all import to come in. 

Mr. CLEVELAND'S references to foreign affairs present 
au agreeable contrast to certain passages in previous 
Messages. We are glad to hear that “ it is not doubted 
“ that Great Britain ” will “co-operate freely” for the 
purpose of carrying out “the award and regulations 


“ agreed upon by the Bebring Sea Tribunal of Arbitra- 
“tion.” Any doubt on the point would be discredit- 
able to the good sense of the person who felt it; and 
we are therefore glad to hear there is none in the mind 
of Mr. CLEVELAND. The assurance that the United 
States will continue to maintain the attitude of the 
“ attentive, but impartial, observer” towards the “ un- 
“fortunate conflict” in Brazil is also, we are sure, 
“ not to be doubted.” It is made to appear all the 
more trustworthy by the really very fair and honour- 
able course adopted towards Hawaii. Nothing could 
be more explicit than Mr. CLEVELAND’s disavowal of 
Mr. STEVENS, or more candid than his confession that 
the revolution in the Islands was wholly the work of 
the United States agent, and was effected “through 
“ intimidation caused by the presence of an armed 
“naval force of the United States.” The present 
Minister has received “ appropriate instructions,” which, 
it is “not to be doubted,” will be found to undo the 
wrong as far as that is possible. 


IRELAND AND THE CHIEF SECRETARY. 


HE Government are no doubt admiringly congratu- 

lating themselves on the existence of the Explosives 
Act. Probably they say in their hearts that they are 
but gathering in the fruits of the wisdom and foresight 
displayed by them some ten years ago, and that if 
they have now a better chance of hitting off the scent 
of the Dublin dynamiters, the credit is their own. 
There are who would give a slightly different account 
of the situation, or, at any rate, who would make a 
slight addition to their account of it. There are who 
would say that, if it is to the credit of the Second 
GLapsToNE Administration that the present Govern- 
ment are not worse off for detective powers than they 
are, it is, on the other hand, to the deep discredit of 
the Fourth Giapstone Administration that it is not 
much better off for those powers than it is. To 
praise them unreservedly for having provided them- 
selves with that half-loaf of an Explosives Act which 
is better than no bread would be to forget that a year 
ago they had the whole loaf of a Crimes Act which, 
with wicked wastefulness, they flung to their Radicals 
and Irish. More, too, might be said about the Ex- 
plosives Act itself, its origin and the mode of its 
enactment; but we forbear. After all, it is an ill wind 
that blows no one any good; and, if it be true that 
that Act would not be quite the Act it is if the Home 
Secretary of that date had not been quite the man he 
was, it is only necessary to redistribute our gratitude 
for this useful piece of legislation, and to bestow a 
portion of it on the nerves of Sir WiLLIAM Harcourt. 


Meanwhile it is satisfactory to know that the 
Government are putting in operation the imperfect 
powers at their disposal. The secret inquiry, which is 
being held under the Explosives Act by the direction 
of the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, was opened last Tuesday 
under the presidency of a Resident Magistrate, the ex- 
amination being conducted by the Assistant-Commis- 
sioner of Police. It is not—as it might have been 
under the Crimes Act the repeal of which was bought 
by the Irish vote at the last election—an inquiry of a 
judicial character, nor has the magistrate any power 
of taking sworn depositions as in the initial stage of 
a criminal prosecution, The police, however, are doing 
their best to supplement the defects of the legal machine 
by their activity in working it. It is intended, we are 
told, to examine a large number of witnesses, the move- 
ments of some of whom have been closely watched, while 
others are under actual detention with a view to their 
being brought up to the Castle for examination, The 
result of the inquiry will afford a good test of the 
efficiency of the Act. It will have to beat a good 
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record, since it was admittedly owing to those powers 
of preliminary inquiry which were conferred by the 
enactment so mischievously and factiously abandoned 
by the present Government on coming into office that 
the Phenix Park murderers were hunted down. 


We can accompany Mr. Morey to the Riviera with 
no better wish than that he may find the Dublin 
dynamiters unearthed and brought to justice by the 
time of his return to this country. He has in the 
meantime our sincere sympathy under the attack of 
illness to which he has been temporarily compelled to 
succumb. We cannot, however, pretend that sym- 
pathy with Mr. Mortey is the only emotion which is, 
or which ought to be, aroused by the misfortune which 
has befallen him. How far he may be himseif respon- 
sible for the unconscionable demand which is being 
made on the strength and health of members of the 
House of Commons we have no means of knowing. It 
is pretty well known, however, that in all arrangements 
of public business the wishes of the Prime MINISTER 
are virtually paramount, and that the responsibility, 
therefore, for the subjection of his colleagues, his party, 
his opponents, and,above all,the helpless and hardly-used 
officers of the House, to the intolerable strain which is 
being put upon them must rest mainly, if not wholly, 
on Mr. GLaDsTONE. His deplorably inconsiderate con- 
duct in this matter is, no doubt, directly attributable 
to one of those unconscious changes which, as the 
Duke of ARGYLL so acutely pointed out the other day, 
are most to be dreaded among the disqualifying ac- 
companiments of old age. It is to mistake the true 
character of the situation altogether to remark, as did 
the Times the other day, that Mr. GLaDsTONE’s “ extra- 
“ ordinary energy and endurance are not possessed in 
“equal measure by his younger colleagues.” As a 
matter of fact, Mr. GLADSTONE’s energy is but fitfully 
displayed, and as to his endurance, it is never taxed in 
equal, or anything like equal, measure with that of his 
colleagues. They save and spare him in every possible 
way, while by the House at large he is treated with an 
amount of indulgence which, however generous and 
graceful in itself, could be extended to no Prime 
Minister except at considerable cost to the public in- 
terest, although he has now evidently come to regard 
it asaright. Nothing short of an egotism which has 
insensibly grown to unparalleled proportions with ad- 
vancing years could permit a Minister in Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S position to load his fellow-legislators with 
burdens which he must know to be excessive, and 
which he cannot by personally sharing them ascertain 
to be even endurable. 


THE THIRTY-SECOND CABINET. 


[* a respectable gentleman who is President of the 

Chamber of Deputies is a reserve force and a 
possible future President of the Republic, and if he 
ceases to be both on becoming Prime Minister, what 
happens to another respectable gentleman who has 
been Prime Minister, and then becomes President of 
the Chamber of Deputies? Does he become at once 
a reserve and a possible successor of M. Carnot? As 
these qualities have, to the best of our recollection, 
been attributed to every tenant of the post, it is at 
least a probable opinion that they are part of its 
dignities, if not of its emoluments, The question may 
be commended to the attention of the student of con- 
stitutional practice, and particularly to MM. Carnor, 
Casimir-Perier, and Dupuy. The third has succeeded 
the second as President of the Chamber, and it would 
be interesting to know whether he also succeeds him 
as tacit rival of the first. If so, the gossips will be on 
the ontlook for his speedy return to the post of Prime 
Minister, 


In the meantime the Third Republic is in possession 
of its thirty-second Cabinet, with M. Casimi-PERIER 
at the head thereof. He has not been brought there 
without difficulty, nor, if all tales be true, till the 
paternal M. SpULLER had brought the two Presidents 
to weep in one another’s arms. M. CAsIMIR-PERIER 
has begun with one of those declarations of policy 
of which the French Parliament-man is a master. 
It sounds very wise, and is quite full of sonorous 
phrases. Respect for liberty of thought and con- 
science, progress, and the principles which the French 
Revolution has given as: the foundation of modern 
society, which, it seems, are liberty and individual 
property, are all, to speak somewhat irreverently, trotted 
out for the hundredth time or the ten thousandth. 
M. Castmir-PERIER knows what universal suffrage 
means, and is free to assert that at no time has it 
“more clearly condemmed the policy of abstract 
“ formulas, ‘of unjustifiable prejudice, of arbitrary 
“ classifications.” If these fearful wildfowl do not 
quake at the words of doom, they must, indeed, be 
hardened. Speaking with all the respect we can 
muster, a little less abstract formula is certainly 
desirable in M. Casmuir-Perier. The sceptical Deputy 
who cried out “ We wil! wait for your Bills” is pro- 
bably no true Frenchman. He expresses too brutally 
the view which would be taken by most Englishmen 
of so much vague and possibly empty talk. The size 
of the majority which elected M. Dupuy represents 
something which is not mere words, and is also not of 
good omen for M. Casmmmr-Perter. M. Dupuy was the 
Moderate candidate, and his opponent was M. Brisson, 
who is odious to the Moderates. Yet the figures of the 
division were 251 to 213. This is a very small 
majority in such a Chamber as the French. The 
partisans of M. Dupuy are consoling themselves by 
reflecting that the Radicals voted their whole strength, 
and received all the support they can hope for from the 
Conservatives, while many who may be trusted to vote 
on the Moderate side in future saw no reason for 
exerting themselves on this occasion. Unluckily for 
them this is what always does happen. The Radica's 
vote their whole strength, the more bitter Conservatives 
support them—and a large part of the Moderates stays 
away. A few more abstentions, at a future day, may 
upset M. Casmmir-Perier’s Ministry as suddenly, and 
with as little cause, as most of its thirty-one prede- 
cessors have been tumbled over. 


Already the new Ministry has a difficulty to deal 
with, if reports from Paris are to be trusted. The 
description given of the alleged arrangement, or draft 
of an arrangement, between England and France in 
Siam has thrown a portion of the Paris press into 
one of its familiar fits of fury. From our point 
of view the arrangement would be, perhaps, as 
satisfactory as can be hoped for. A buffer State is, we 
are told, to be formed, and it is to be put under the 
protection of China. Now as China is, in its way, 
strong, and is, without qualification, obstinate, it is 
the better fitted to act as a buffer. French adven- 
turers on the frontier would hardly venture to take 
those liberties with Chinese officials which they would 
assuredly permit themselves in dealing with a feeble 
Shan State. For that very reason, no doubt, some of 
the French papers are in such a rage at the prospect 
of what they call the bringing in of China. It isa 
pity and a danger that this question should have to be 
settled with a new Ministry, which has yet to learn 
whether it can rely on a stable majority. M. Casimir- 
Perier is likely to be very sensitive to the charge that 
he is “lowering the flag of France.” M, Epovarp 
Bian, the traveller, has just assured his countrymen, 
in the course of an article on the Pamir, in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, that colonial interests are not worth 


| the cost of a great war, and that England will not 
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fight for them. Therefore, says the bold M. Banc, 
France and Russia have only “to ask and have.” 
This conviction is very likely to stimulate both papers 
and Deputies at Paris to an exhibition of patriotism. 


A BOUNCING BRITISHER. 


R. LECKY falls short, we fear, in one aspect of 
the ideal of wisdom held up by Sr. Paut to the 
Corinthians. He does not endure fools gladly. On 
the contrary, he treats them with some impatience. 
So much is apparent in his reply to a remonstrance of 
the Secretary of the Scottish Home Rule Association, 
whose title to consideration may, perhaps, be justly 
inferred from the office which he holds. The Secretary 
having read Mr. Lecxy’s lecture at the Imperial 
Institute could not contain his feelings. In the name 
of indignant Scotland, where, said the anonymous 
, the lecturer had given the greatest offence, 
he addressed a protest to the Prince or WALES, 
who had presided over the injury. Mr. Lecky’s lecture, 
it appears, simply bristled with insults to Scotland. He 
ignored that country altogether, having spoken of 
the British Empire as the “sole possession of Eng- 
“ land ”—a considerable possession, though it were the 
only one. But the Secretary means, we suppose, the 
possession of England alone. Mr. Lecxy further, it 
would appear, spoke of the colonies as having been 
“built up by Englishmen.” The Prince or WaALEs 
replied to this intrusive and unintelligent person with 
a politeness and forbearance which, we hope, were not 
thrown away upon him. Perhaps he has had a larger 
experience of fools than Mr. Lecxy, and can put up 
with them more readily. He expressed his conviction 
that Mr. Lecky had had no intention of casting any 
reflection on Scotland, or of ignoring the great services 
which the inhabitants of that country have undeniably 
rendered towards the creation of the Empire. 

Next day Mr. Lecky condescended to reply, obliging 
the vindicator of the claims of Britain as against 
England with “a haughty British stare,” which should 
be agreeable to his British feelings. “I do not know 
“who this gentleman may be,” said Mr. Lecxy, 
severely, and then proceeded to make an example of 
him. So far from describing the Empire as an exclu- 
sively English creation and possession, Mr. Lxecxy 
spoke of it as consisting of “vast territories under 
“the British flag, and in the hands of the British 
“race.” The British flag we know; but where to look 
for the British race, except in Wales, we are at a loss 
to conjecture. He repeatedly made use of the term 
British ; but he does not deny that he did occasionally 
8 of England and the English. If, to parody Lord 

HATHAM’S declaration, we were Scotsmen, as we are 
Englishmen, we should not object to this. The British 
Empire, the British flag, the British Crown, the British 
Parliament by all means. But let us have the Eng- 
lish race, the English language, and English litera- 
ture. The English people is not shut in by the 
‘Tweed and St. e’s Channel. IJt is the dominant 
race in the three kingdoms, not only in England 
but in the Scotch Lowlands and in Ulster, and in the 
scattered groups which are centres of civilization among 
the Highlands and in Southern and Western Ireland. 
Mr. Lacky is, we believe, an Irishman, and the distinc- 
tion between British and Irish is at least as marked 
as that of Englishman and Scot, while there are most 
respectable constituents of the Empire who are neither 
English nor Irish nor Scotch. We owe the term 
‘Great Britain to James I., who was not content to be 
King of England, Scotland, and Ireland (to say nothing 
of France), which was his true hereditary title, but 
made himself—off his own bat, by Royal proclama- 


tion, and against the feeling of the House of Commons 
—King of Great Britain. The usage was followed 
promptly, SHakSPEARE, or his printers, converting the 
“ Fee, fi, fo, fam, I smell the blood of an Englishman,” 
of the original lines, into “ Fee, fi, fo, fum, I smell the 
“ blood of a British man.” The practice grew, and was 
recognized in the Act of Union with Scotland. Queen 
ANNE, ascending ‘the throne before it was accomplished, 
boasted in her first Royal speech that her heart was 
entirely English. After 1707, no doubt, it became 
entirely British. GrorGe II[., at the instance, it is 
supposed, of Lord Bure, inserted in his first speech the 
words “born a Briton,” or, as he is said to have 
written them, “a Britain.” He would have been born 
an Englishman if the Act of Union had not been 

It is, perhaps, desirable that some common 
term should exist for use on State occasions which 
covers old rivalries. But we cannot consent to speak 
as if Caractacus and Boapicea were the historic 
glories of the country, and TaLiessIn and ANEURIN the 
founders of our literature. We are willing that 
“ Brirannta” should “rule the waves” if the 
“ mariners of England” are allowed to “guard our 
“native seas.” Britons may “strike home” if it 
be in the conviction that “there is no land like 
“ England.” Mr. FREEMAN, going beyond Georce IIL., 
even gloried in the name of a Britisher as con- 
ferred on him by American tongues, since he 
thought it implied the claim of Americans to be 
Englishmen. Without pushing the use of the word 
outside the limits of political allegiance, we may insist 
that a term which combines the association of race, 
language, literature, and historic achievement shall 
not be proscribed by a provincial fanaticism which 
ignores them all. If the Secretary of the Scotch 
Home Rule Association likes to substitute Scotland 
and Scotch where Mr. Lecky reads England and 
English, by all means let him do so. If the former 
usage would be ridiculous, while the latter is natural 
and inevitable, it may occur to him that there is a 
reason why. But we rather fear it will not. A person 
who, like Mr. Wappie in his latest letter yesterday 
morning, can loftily assert that “[he will] not be de- 
“ terred from following [his} national motto, Nemo me 
“ impune lacessit,” on such a question as this, is not 
likely to be troubled by Reason in any form. 


THE FEATHERSTONE REPORT. 


hy is useful to begin our remarks on the Report 
of the Featherstone Committee by pointing out 
what it does not contain. It does not contain a recom- 
mendation that the local magistracy should be brought 
into harmony with local feeling. We have been told 
that it would contain this piece of advice to the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, and have even been assured that it did 
contain words to that effect. Nevertheless, they are 
not there. As far as the Report deals with the magis- 
tracy at all, it is to lament that one of the body was 
not sooner on the spot to give Captain BARKER 
that order to fire which, when addressed to 
him in his quality of “citizen,” is superfluous, but 
with which he is in his ang | of gentleman 
holding Her Masesry’s commission forbidden to dis- 
pense, by those Regulations which he disobeys at the 
risk of incurring a sentence of death, or such more 
severe punishment as the court-martial may cause to 
be inflicted. There is a good deal about what is called, 
in grave judicial jocularity, “the simplicity of the 
“ conditions of the Common Law.” We are told that 


the soldier and officer stand, as regards the obligation 
to suppress riot, on exactly the same footing as other 
lieges. Then we are told that “No officer is justi- 
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“ fied by English law in standing by and allow- 
“ing felonious outrage to be committed merely 
“ because of a magistrate’s absence.” Why is an 
officer more or less justifiable in this relation than 
other men? Will the Committee seriously main- 
tain that an officer who refused to leave his bar- 
racks during a riot and a citizen who locked his 
front door and hid in the back kitchen would commit 
the same act? No amount of platitude into which the 
Common Law can be hammered by the common lawyer 
will alter the fact that the soldier is bound to answer 
the magistrate’s appeal, while the civilian may stay at 
home with impunity. What is gained by long-winded 
demonstrations that the obligation is equal, or by logic- 
chopping, distinguishing, and cavilling about and about 
the Common Law ? 


The essential parts of the Report are two. Captain 
BaRKER is declared free from all blame, as most 
sensible people saw from the first that he must be. It 
is known that he did not fire until called on to doso by 
the magistrate, and it was manifest from the first that 
the circumstances were of a kind which would have 
justified a magistrate in making the call upon him 
hours earlier. The evidence proves that Captain 
BarKER and his men endured ten times as much 
rough usage as would have been tolerated by the 
Militia of the United States. The remarks made by 
the Committee on the measures taken to meet the 
riot by the local magistrate, and a rider which they 
add about the weapons used by soldiers on these occa- 
sions, form the second of what we have called the 
essential parts of the Report. There will be a pretty 
general agreement with the Committee’s expression 
of regret that at such a time the police should 
have been called off to the Doncaster races. 
And yet what can be more English and _inevi- 
table than that life and property should have been 
left at the mercy of rioters, in order that a course 
— be kept clear for horses to run along, that the 
pockets of idle persons looking at the horses run might 
be guarded, and that the welsher should be saved from 
the noble sportsman intent upon kicking him to death ? 
We never will believe that there is going to be 
a real riot till we see it going on, and the draft- 
ing of the police was all of a piece with the 
delay to supply a magistrate, which was the direct 
cause of the prolongation of the disturbance. It isa 
pity that the Report of the Committee ends with a not 
conspicuously wise rider, expressing wishes that some 
warning, such as a drum or trumpet-call, should be 
given to rioters before the troops fire, and that the 
troops themselves should be armed with some weapon 
less effective than a modern rifle. On the first point 
we need only say that the rioters at Featherstone 
had ample warning, and would take none, nor 
is there the least reason to suppose that they 
would have been awed by adrum. On the question of 
weapons we are afraid that the Committee must be 
candidly allowed to have talked nonsense, The shooting 
of mere onlookers when the troops fire at a riot is no 
new thing, nor a consequence of the use of modern 
weapons. It was not the rioters actually attacking 
the City guard who were killed when Captain Porrgovus 
ordered his men to fire. To suppose that our soldiers 
can be drilled in the use of a special weapon warranted 
not to hurt much for the behoof of rioters is absurd, 
and the notion of a differentiated armoury of weapons 
carefully adjusted to special purposes more absurd still. 
If there is one thing more certain about a riot than 
another, it is that the sooner you strike, and the 
harder you strike, the less you will have to strike in 
the long run, 


THE FIRE BRIGADE FIASCO, 


| ae twenty years, during which the control of the Fire 

Brigade was in the hands of the late unlamented 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the Brigade was happy in 
having no history. That Captain Shaw and his men would 
be on the spot at the first possible moment, and do all that 
men could do to save life and protect property, every 
Londoner took contentedly and justifiably for granted. 
The history of the Fire Brigade when the London 
County Council came into office. We have not yet forgotten 
the review on the Horse Guards Parade, when the Princess 
of Wales was mobbed and almost hustled, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was forced to defend himself with the 
historic umbrella. Then came the resignation of Captain 
Shaw, and the somewhat superfluous and wholly uncon- 
vincing asseverations of the Fire Brigade Committee that 
it was not their fault. In his place, not without a public 
squabble between two Committees of the Council on the 
subject, the present Chief Officer was appointed. But his 
salary was fixed at little more than half that of his pre- 
decessor, in order to give notice to himself, to his men, and 
to the public at large that the wings of the Captain Super- 
intendent had been clipped, and that the real head of the 
service was the Fire Brigade Committee. All this has 
come to the surface, and has been reported in the public 
prints. But those who have had access behind the scenes 
know well that there have been discuntent and mismanage- 
ment in all directions which have not reached the surface. 
For one thing, the Council, which pays to its gardeners and 
labourers some twenty-five or thirty per cent. more than 
the market value of their work, which lavishes on the 
artisans whom it directly or indirectly employs wages 
almost more than their respective Trade-Unions had dared 
to ask for—this same Council, true to its democratic policy 
of refusing to recognize exceptional merit, whether of ability 
or of bravery, has been singularly niggardly in its treat~- 
ment of its Fire Brigade staff. The Trade-Unions had 
no need to ask in order to have; the potentiality of their 
votes was suflicient ; but the respectful application of the 
Fire Brigade for a reconsideration of their terms, whether 
of salary or of a pension, met in the first instance with a 
curt and point-blank refusal, followed, after further appli- 
cation, by a few small and grudging concessions. Then, 
again, every petty matter of daily routine—the repair of a 
fire-engine, it might be, or the condemnation of a parcel of 
worn-out stores—was reserved for the judgment of the 
Committee, and untold complications and delays, and worries 
and tangles of red tape, were thereby introduced. 

And now we are told that, after four and a half years of 
this experience, the whole Brigade is in a state of pro- 
found discontent. The newspapers are writing as though 
the thing were something exceptional, and they point to the 
fact that the egregious Mr. Thornton is the Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee, as though that were sufficient to account 
for the whole affair. If this were so, the incident would be 
of but slight and temporary interest. But, in fact, the 
matter is of far deeper moment. The Fire Brigade fiasco 
is the most conspicuous evidence we have yet seen in 
England that government by Committee is hastening to its 
inevitable downfall. Let any one imagine to himself what 
the position of the County Council is. One hundred and 
nineteen persons are elected by the ratepayers (to ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of whom they are personally un- 
known) not because they have any experience in adminis- 
tration, but mainly because they are fluent speakers or 
violent partisans. Next, under the form of the election of 
aldermen, they take to themselves eighteen other politicians 
more fluent and more violent than themselves. The re- 
sultant one hundred and thirty-seven persons then 
to divide themselves into twenty Committees, and to these 
Committees is entrusted the administration of the municipal 
affairs of London. Some few of these Committees may be 
fortunate enough to include in their number one member, 
or even two members, who have had experience in ad- 
ministration on a considerable scale—large employers of 
labour it may be, t landlords, or retired officers of the 
army or navy ; and, if such men should be in the chair, and 

the tact to guide their ome ay all may go well. 
But the bulk of the members have no experience of 
managing any kind of staff, and, when men like this are set 
to the extremely difficult task of on Beige a great organi- 
zation like that of the London Fire Brigade, or the Parks, 
or the main-drainage system, what can be expected but 
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confusion, waste of money, and ultimately a break-down ¢ 
It may possibly be said that the Committee are not ex- 
pected to exercise executive authority; their function is 
only to supervise ; the discipline and control of the staff are 
matters for the paid permanent official at the head of it. 
Undoubtedly this was the accepted theory at one time; but 
it is being abandoned everywhere under the influence of 
the working-class vote. The paid official is, more and more, 
becoming a mere subordinate to supervise the execution of 
the Committee’s orders, and the progressive decrease in the 
importance of his position is marked more conspicuously 
every day by the refusal of London public bodies, in one 
instance after another, to pay to new officials the salaries 
which were received by their predecessors in office. The 
motive for this change is certainly not, in the main, economy. 
The refusal to pay such a salary as will command the 
service of a first-class man may be ascribed partly to the 
. democratic theory that everybody is—or if not is, ought to 
be—just about as good as his neighbour, and partly to the 
deliberate intention to thrust into the background any one 
who has not received by popular election a direct mandate 
from the ratepayers. One very odd reason for the change 
of sentiment is frequently advanced. The rule of the per- 
manent official, we are assured, means jobbery; the fact 
being that, not only in England, but in every other country, 
the jobbery is done by the elected politicians, and the per- 
manent officials are comparatively, if not wholly, clean- 
handed. 

As though administration by Committees of affairs as 
large as those of London were not sufficiently sure to break 
down by its own inherent weight, the County Council has 
gone out of its way to secure that its Committees shall be 
badly selected. In its early days it possessed a Selection 
Committee, chosen among its most discreet and experienced 
members; but the Selection Committee was soon swept 
away to make room for the frankly democratic expedient 
of the appointment of every member of every Committee by 
ballot of the whole Council. It would be difficult to imagine 
an expedient better suited to secure the survival of the un- 
fittest. The most capable administrator as a rule is the 
man who speaks least and speaks most moderately ; in other 
words, the man least likely to attract the attention of a 
large miscellaneous body. The natural result is to secure 
that, the more important the Committee, the larger per- 
centage of Mr. Thorntons will be appointed to it—a result 
which, as has been said already, has been secured with 
singular success in the case of the Fire Brigade. It is 
evident, however, that, as was indeed proved by the debates 
on the subject in the beginning of 1892, whenever Lord 
Rosebery’s influence failed to introduce urgently necessary 
reforms, the ordinary London County Councillor is entirely 
unaware that his methods of administration are practically 
unique. The late Metropolitan Board of Works, as has 
already been suggested, was, in the m»in, content with super- 
vision, and left the actual administration to a staff of ex- 
tremely capable officials. One department, indeed, was an 
exception to this rule. At its head was a man of great ability, 
but lacking in force of character and physical vigour. That 
department accordingly was subjected to Committee manage- 
ment, and thence resulted the scandals which brought the 
Board of Works to a premature and unhonoured end. If 
we examine the methods of governing bodies with a longer 
history, the same thing strikes us. The unreformed Cor- 
porations of the great towns were in the hands sometimes 
of an hereditary aristocracy ; at other times of a strictly 
co-optative oligarchy. Even nowadays the great provincial 
municipalities are largely leavened by the presence of 
Aldermen, men usually of a superior position, great em- 
ployers of labour, with experience of administration on a 
iarge scale in their own affairs, who are very generally 
chairmen of the more important Committees. The con- 
stitutional principle in England has always been that the 
people or their representatives criticize and control the 
Government rather than personally direct it. Take the 
highest instance of all, the Houses of Parliament. In- 
directly the House cf Commons can make and unmake 
Ministries; directly it cannot appoint its own doorkeeper. 
The government of the country is carried on by the Queen 
alone, through the agency of servants appointed solely by 
her. Ifwe turn to the other extreme, we find that the 
humblest churchwarden, or way-warden, owes his position, 
indeed, to the free election of the parish meeting ; but, once 
elected, his powers within the prescribed limits are almost 
aatocratic. Take another instance of a very different kind. 


= 
When Poor-law Guardians were first appointed, shortly 
after the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, it was care- 
fully laid down that, though the Board of Guardians might 
do certain things, an individual Guardian was so entirely 
powerless that he could not enter his own workhouse with- 
out the permission of the workhouse master. Mr. Fowler, 
by the way, to prove his sturdy Radicalism, has recently 
rescinded this order, and a truly democratic Guardian has 
in consequence, on-more than one occasion, disturbed the 
peaceful citizens of West Ham by arriving on a bicycle to 

the workhouse in the small hours of the morning. 

f from England we pass to foreign countries, the same 
thing meets us. In Berlin the actual government of the 
city is practically done by about a dozen Town-Councillors, 
who are appointed for ten years, and are handsomely paid 
to devote their whole time to the duties of their office. The 
Town Council, as a whole, does little but vote the annual 
budget. So, too, in Paris the Municipal Council talks 
much, and votes the money of the city with the most 
lavish generosity ; but of executive power it has none what- 
ever. It cannot appoint or dismiss a single official beyond 
its own clerks. The whole administration is in the hands 
of the Prefect of the Seine, an executive official appointed 
by the Central Government. America has carried the 
matter even further. Having tried government by Com- 
mittees, and found it wanting in everything but jobbery, 
the American city follows the Brooklyn type, and appoints 
a mayor, who is a municipal despot with power to engage 
and dismiss every single official, to enter into contracts, 
and generally to conduct the government at his sole 
pleasure. Whether we in London are likely to go as 
far as Brooklyn remains to be seen. But one thing is cer- 
tain—administration is a rare gift, and the management of 
an establishment such as that of the Fire Brigade requires 
the possession of that giftin a high degree. To suppose 
that it will be found in a majority of twelve persons, pre- 
sumably with no previous experience, and elected on 
account of quite opposite qualities, is ludicrous. Londoners 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Thornton for pointing out 
this cardinal fact in such a manner that even the dullest 
wits can scarcely fail to apprehend it. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY MANNERS. 


it is high time that the Editor of the Nineteenth Century 
should be made to understand that there is a limit to 
the offences against good manners in which the writers in 
his magazine can be permitted to indulge. During the past 
twelvemonth certain things have been included in the 
Nineteenth Century which are distasteful, and even painful, 
to many readers. In the November number we thought 
that the climax had come. We did not suppose that any- 
thing could exceed the nauseating tittle-tattle about Miss 
Clairmont indulged in by an American interviewer. We 
were mistaken; an article in the December number, 
in which Mr. Swinburne disports himself among his 
deceased contemporaries, under the pretence of writing 
“recollections of Professor Jowett,” goes further still. 
We say, and with all gravity, that in the very least 
responsible journalism of this generation we have never 
met with anything quite so ill-bred as one or two para- 
graphs in Mr. Swinburne’s article. They do small credit 
to the Editor of the review. “ But that’s not much.” 
Mr. Swinburne is a very different person, and we propose 
to ourselves, at last, to speak the truth very plainly to that 
illustrious poet. When he writes so casually of Mr. Lowell’s 
“hideous and Beeotian jests,” when he describes the 
amiability of a respected and valued man of letters as 
“instinctive time-serving and obsequious submissiveness,” 
when he talks of Euripides as “the clumsiest of botchers 
that ever floundered through his work as aedramatist,” he 
discredits himself by his foolish violence indeed ; but when 
he goes on to call the late Rector of Lincoln “a typical and 
unmistakable ape of the Dead Sea,” and when he insults the 
memory of the late Mr. Symonds with a string of vile 
epithets, he simply writes as no gentleman should write. 

It is time that Mr. Swinburne should grow up. He has 
played for nearly half a century the réle of the dear little 
naughty darling who must not be punished because he is 
so clever and so young. Years and years ago, when Mr. 
Swinburne first began to write, this plea was brought for- 
ward and accepted. “Isn’t he clever?” people said; “and 
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so young.” There was something in the excuse. He was 
daring and brilliant, and much was to be forgiven him. He 
said very rude things about Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Furnivall, 
and looked at some minute contemporaries under the micro- 
scope. Nobody cared; they were fair game; and so the 
habit of being rude grew on Mr. Swinburne. It was an 
evil day when he was allowed—a naughty little boy of 
thirty odd summers—to call Mr. Emerson “a hoary and 
now toothless ape.” (To differ from Mr. Swinburne turns 
any one by that mere act into an ape.) He should have 
been well snubbed on that occasion, but then he was so 
young, and so clever. And he has gone on from bad to 
worse, increasing the shrill falsetto of his abuse, pouring it 
upon more and more distinguished reputations, until now 
we are waking up to perceive that Mr. Swinburne has not 
yet got over faults in manner which only extreme youth 
can excuse. 

What makes it peculiarly painful to us to have to say 
this is that we admire the genius of Mr. Swinburne, and 
that we are not often out of sympathy with the aversions 
that he expresses. But who can admire the violence of his 
diction, the absence of anything like moderation in his 
utterances? We hold no brief here for Mr. Mark Pattison, 
who, perhaps, had shortcomings; but if anything would 
make us his fervent apologists, it would be Mr. Swinburne 
ap and snarling at him as an “ape of the Dead Sea.” 

e were no admirers of the too morbid tendency of certain 
of the writings of Mr. Symonds, but we said so while he 
was alive, and we did not wait, as Mr. Swinburne has 
done, until he is dead, and it is quite safe to insult him. 
But Mr. Swinburne is such a preux chevaher. 

One last word to Mr. Swinburne. No man of letters of 
our generation has been treated so tenderly, indulged so 
much, or forgiven so often as he has been. His genius is 
unquestionable, and on the score of it he has been pardoned 
faults for which any other writer would be ostracized. But 
the public patience may become exhausted. And literature 
has a long memory. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


be number of animals exhibited at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, this year is the largest that has ever 
been present. A couple of times there have been more 
cattle, and once or twice there have been also more sheep ; 
but adding cattle and sheep together they exceed in number 
those of any other year, while the excess becomes very 
marked when we add pigs, the number of pigs exhibited 
this year being exceptionally large. It will be in the recol- 
lection of our readers that the attendance at the Norwich 
Show—the first of the great Christmas Cattle Shows—was 
also remarkably large, the number of cattle, for instance, 
exceeding that of last year by twenty-five. At Birmingham, 
which comes just between the Norwich and the Islington 
Shows, the attendance was not quite up to the usual level, 
but that was mainly because this year the old classes for 
oxen of pure breed have been abolished. Last year the 
attendance in those classes was about fifteen, and as the 
classes are abolished, it is not surprising that there should 
be some falling off in numbers. With that exception, how- 
ever, the attendance at Birmingham was remarkably good. 
It is, perhaps, a matter of course that such large entrances 
at the three great Shows should attract much attention 
at a time when agricultural depression has lasted so long, 
especially as the depression has been heightened this 
year by the long drought. It is sometimes insinuated 
that if the feeding of cattle were so difficult and costly 
this year, as it is often represented to be, there would 
be more evidence of the fact in the three great Shows. 
But it need hardly be pointed out that exhibitors at 
cattle Shows very rarely are of the ordinary farming 
class. They are wealthy people, who are very little affected 
by years or bad. What the increasing attendance at 
the Shows really does point to in connexion with the 
agricultural depression is, that land is passing more and 
more every year into the hands of the great proprietors. 
Fewer farmers are willing to risk the seasons now that the 
depression has lasted so long, and they are retiring from 
the struggle. The landowners are taking up the land 
either because they do not find satisfactory successors to the 
retiring farmers, or because they are convinced that they 
themselves can manage better than the ordinary farmer. 
The large landowners, as a matter of course, when once 


they become interested in cattle-breeding and cattle-feeding, 
turn their attention to the cattle Shows; and, so far from 
its being a matter of surprise, if one will consider it 
seriously, it is almost a matter of course that the attendance 
at the Show should grow the longer the depression Jasts. 
The number of cattle entered this year is 310, of sheep 
217, and pigs 107; making a grand total of 634. And as 
the exhibition is the largest, so it is one of the best that has 
ever been held during the ninety-five years the Smithfield 
Club has now been in existence, There is, taking all the 
breeds, a high level of excellence which has seldom been 
reached. Of the eleven breeds of cattle, five show a very 
considerable increase in numbers—the Cross-breeds, the 
Devons, Scotch Polls, Shorthorns,and Red Polls. The Devons, 
which come first in the catalogue, are exceedingly good ; the 
Herefords are quite up to average, and the Shorthorns are 
of a very high standard. But of all breeds, that which 
undoubtedly stands foremost is the Aberdeen Angus. It 
contains the champion animal at Islington and also the 
champion animal at Birmingham and Norwich; while, apart 
from these two beasts, there is a remarkably high level of 
excellence all through the breed. 

The interest in the selection of the champion beast in the 
Show was somewhat lessened because the animal which had 
carried off all the honours both at Norwich and Birmingham 
was incapacitated from competing at the Agricultural Hall. 
She is only 2 years 9 months and 3 weeks old, and she 
weighs 17 cwt. She is a beautiful Aberdeen Angus heifer, 
named “ Bridesmaid of Benton,” and was bred and fed by the 
exhibitor, Mr. Clement Stephenson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
She carried off everything, as already said, both at Norwich 
and Birmingham ; but, as she won the first prize in her class 
at the Smithfield Show last year, she was incapacitated 
from competing again. Could she have entered into 
the competition, she would undoubtedly have been first 
favourite. It may be mentioned that her owner, Mr. 
Clement Stephenson, has now won the Elkington Chal- 
lenge Cup at Birmingham three years in succession, and 
thus becomes its absolute owner. At the last moment, 
however, interest was quickened because it was found that 
an animal would be entered for this competition which had 
not been exhibited at any English show previously, and was 
exceedingly likely to carry off the honours. It turned out 
that she actually did win the Championship. She also is 
a very beautiful Aberdeen Angus heifer, called “ Pride of 
the Highlands,” and was bred and fed by Mr. James 
Douglas Fletcher, of Rosehaugh, Inverness. She won the 
prize at the focal show held at Inverness last week, and was 
sent direct from there to Islington. Two Aberdeen Angus 
heifers have thus this year carried off all the honours at 
the three great Christmas Shows—Norwich, Birmingham, 
and Islington. The Queen sends from Windsor twelve 
entries in the cattle classes, and she won five first prizes, 
four second prizes, one fourth prize, and a “ Reserve” 
card with “high commendation.” In addition, the Queen 
takes the Breed Cup for the best Shorthorn, as well as the 
50. Silver Cup for the best steer in the Show. The Prince 
of Wales this year exhibited eight animals. He wins four 
first prizes, one second prize, and two “ Reserve” cards, 
The Prince also wins the Breed Cup for the best animal in 
the Kerry and Dexter and small-cattle classes, and with 
his South Down wethers wins, not only first prize and the 
South Down Breed Cup, but is placed in “ Reserve” 
for the Champion Plate and the Shorthorn prize. As 
usually happens, very many of the awards made at 
Birmingham a week previously have been reversed at 
Islington. In the case of the Championship, it is not 
possible to say whether opinion in London would have 
coincided with that in Birmingham, but certainly it is sur- 
prising that so much difference should exist amongst the 
judges. When one knows in how many cases the decisions 
in Birmingham have been reversed, it would almost appear 
as if entirely different principles had been adopted. It is 
rather puzzling to exhibitors to see such differences; and 
we would suggest that either some common principle should 
be adopted, or that some explanation should be given of 
the reasons which lead to such different results, Differences 
of opinion will, of course, always exist, and cannot be 
entirely guarded against ; but at least an attempt to main- 
tain uniformity ought to be made, if it were only to serve 
as a guide for exhibitors. 

As stated above, the sheep entrances are the largest of 
any year except one, 1890. Then 224 pens were entered, 
while the number of pens this year is only 217. But the 
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number is considerably larger than in any other year, ard 
the sheep themselves are excellent, more especially the 
short-wool breeds. Mr. Craddock, of Eastington, Glou- 
cestershire, with a pen of Cotswold lambs aged nine months 
and three weeks, and weighing 6 cwt. 1 qr. 13 Ibs., won the 
first prize, the Breed Cup, and the Championship of the 
long-wools. The lambs were certainly splendid animals. 
In Hampshires Mr. W. Newton, of Cromarsh Battle, Wall- 
ingford, for the third year in succession, carried off the 
chief honours. He won the first prize for wethers, ewes, 
and lambs; he won the third prize for lambs, and with 
a very beautiful pen of lambs, aged ten months and two 
weeks, and weighing 5 cwt. 3 qrs. 19 lbs., won besides the 
Breed Cup and the pion Plate of 30/. for the best pen 
of short-wools. In Suffolks Mr. Joseph Smith, of Walton, 
this year, like last, carried off all the three first prizes. 
The Prince of Wales, in the South Downs, won the first 
prize for wethers and the Breed Cup; he got “ highly com- 
mended” for a second pen, and he won the first prize in 
the ewe class and a second prize in the lamb class. For the 
fifth year in succession Berkshire pigs carried off the Cham- 
ag Plates, both for pens of two pigs and for single pigs. 

. Lywood, of Warwick, Hants, won first prize in the 
older , the Breed Cup, and the Champion Plate, with 
a capital couple of pigs. Mr. G. Wood won the Champion 
Plate for single pigs. The Duke of York showed two pens, 
and was “highly commended” for one. Altogether, pigs 
were very well represented ; as stated above, the numbers 


were exceptionally large. 


SWORDS AT MANCHESTER, 


HE Volunteer Officers’ Association at Manchester, 
comprising, as it does, nearly two hundred officers of 
regiments belonging to the city and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, is an important Society, whose objects are partly to 
form a social rendezvous for officers of the various corps, to 
afford opportunities for the discussion of questions pertain- 
ing to Volunteers that may not be contrary to the spirit of 
military discipline, and for the instruction of young officers 
in their duties, and in the study of tactics and other mili- 
tary subjects. The Council further “ seek to interest officers 
generally in a duty to which no very great attention has 
hitherto been paid, that of an officer’s means of defence in 
his sword” ; and, having this in view, they invited Captain 
Alfred Hutton to deliver an address on the subject at the 
opening of their present session. He, however, with the 
large experience he has had in such matters, deprecated the 
idea of a mere dry lecture, and suggested an entertainment 
somewhat similar to Mr. Egerton Castle’s now historic 
“ Story of Swordsmanship” at the Lyceum Theatre in 1891, 
relying, with good reason, for the dimicatory portion, on 
the assistance of the cream of the School of Arms of the 
London Rifle Brigade, with which he has been honorarily 
connected for some years. The entertainment which took 
place last Saturday in the “Gentlemen’s Concert Hall” 
assumed the aspect of an important function. 

In the paper read by Captain Hutton, his arguments 
were devoted almost entirely to impressing on his audience 
the necessity of teaching the use of the sword to young 
people, or at least to such of them as are destined by their 
parents for a military career; he complained of the apathy 
of most of the large schools, and also of those who control 
our competitive examinations, but he blamed the indiffer- 
ence of the parents more than either, and he gave an 
instance of one very important school with an army class of 
something like one hundred boys, only one of whom very 
lately was copay by fence at all, and this was not in any 
way the fault of the school, because a very excellent master 
was in attendance twice a week, and any boy could learn 
whose parents chose to have him taught; but ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of those parents ignored the matter alto- 

her. 
ee on to a description of the various 
layed by members of the L.R.B., 
such as the Two-hand Sword, the Broadsword and Buckler, 
the Italian Rapier and Dagger, and the gracefully pic- 
turesque “Case of Rapiers”; and he made considerable 
reference to the famous “ Maestro Generale Achille 
Marozzo,” from whose anything but easy work most of the 
old fencing has been derived. He took occasion to fire a 
flying shot at those “ultra-practical people” who are in- 


clined to sneer at this Old Swordplay, saying that it is of no 
use, whereas the London Rifle Brigade find it extremely 
useful in increasing immensely the interest in the work of 
the fencing-room. And he had a word to say to the folk 
who make out that fencing is very difficult to learn; point- 
ing out that, with the exception of two of the officers, the 
performers were boys in their teens, and yet that they were 
in the constant habit of teaching their various feats of arms 
to others in their school ; and he was certainly corroborated 
by their performances in the “Séance d’ ” which 
brought the entertainment to a conclusion. 


SCHUMANN’S GENOVEPA. 


—— Royal College of Music is rapidly gaining a reputa- 
tion for the production of interesting operas which are 
seldom or never heard in this country. Cherubini’s Water 
Carrier, Cornelius’s Barber of Bagdad, Goetz’s Taming of 
the Shrew, and Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor, which have 
been = in past years by the students, were followed 
last Wednesday by a work of even greater interest to 
Schumann’s Genoveva—the only at- 
tempt of the composer at operatic writing. Original 
duced at Leipzig in 1850, it has to 
heard in Germany, and, though always received with the 
and interest which the composer's name could not 
fail to command, it has never succeeded in gaining a firm 
footing on the operatic stage. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. In the first place, the libretto, though not 
wanting in interest and literary merit, is constructed with 
an extraordinary disregard of stage-effect. The action, 
though aiming at more dramatic consistency than was 
usual in the operas of the day, constantly halts and is 
encumbered by superfluities, and what should be one of 
the most important characters of the drama—the 
of Golo—is so inconsistent that it seems impossible 
to know whether he is to be considered as the villain he 
undoubtedly is, or as a mere weak being led astray by his 
foster-mother and the force of passion. These defects are, 
moreover, emphasized by the music which Schumann set to 
the libretto. His aims were obviously in the right direction. 
He intended to avoid the trickiness and theatricality of the 
French school, and to attain something like the continuity 
which Wagner was striving after in his second style. But 
Schumann reckoned in this case without rightly estimating 
his own powers, and the force of his genius—so essentially 
lyrical in its disposition—was too strong for him. In oa 
ing full closes, and treating the recitative as an integral 
part of the musical illustration of the drama, in his delibe- 
rate disregard of climax and of mere stage-effect, he fell 
into the opposite fault, and succeeded in being only mono- 
tonous where he should have been dramatic. His aims, so 
to speak, are always apparent, and he is continually stopping 
the inclination of his natural bent for the sake of the 
principles he had set before him. 

Besides this, he displays, in Genoveva, a singular want 
of power in musigal characterization. Golo, Genoveva, 
Siegfried, and Margarethe sing exactly the same kind of 
music—often beautiful intrinsically, but absolutely undra- 
matic in style, and unsuited to convey to the audience any 
idea of the contrast which should mark the four leading 
characters of the play. Even this defect might have been 
neutralized if the composer had been a great master of 
orchestration ; but this precisely was Schumann’s weak 

int, and the orchestration throughout the opera is singu- 

y colourless, and wanting in characterization. Genoveva 
teems with beautiful music; but it is not, and can never be, 
a good opera, and while the musician will always listen to 
it with interest, it does not possess the germs of vitality and 
the power of appealing to a mixed audience which alone can 
secure permanent success on the operatic stage. In the history 
of opera it must remain isolated ; an interesting attempt in 
a right direction by a man of immense genius, but of limited 
powers. The de which have been briefly pointed out 
stand seriously in the way of a satisfactory performance 
under any conditions; but they were such as might well 
have appeared insuperable in bringing forward the work by 
artists of no experience. The credit is, therefore, all the 

to Professor Stanford, and those who worked with 

im, for securing even so good a result as was attained last 
Wednesday. The earnestness and painstaking of all con- 
cerned, from the principals down to the chorus and 
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orchestra, deserve unstinted pa Blemishes were, under | Tower” (154), perhaps the finest of the artist’s beautiful 
the conditions, inevitable ; for the materials at command | drawings of the city, and a singularly impressive study of 


in a school like the Royal College cannot always be 
sufficient for so weighty a task as the performance of a diffi- 
cult opera on a large like that of Lane. The 
Genoveva of Miss Bru w, the Siegfried of Mr. Arch- 
deacon, and the Drago of Mr. Maynard, all showed various 
degrees of promise, while the Margarethe of Miss Lunn 
approached occasionally an even higher standard of excel- 
lence, and showed throughout a strong feeling for dramatic 
singing, which only requires further study to bear rich 
fruit. The least successful of the principal singers was Mr. 
William Green ; but in his favour it should be remembered 
that, as Golo, he had by far the most difficult task to accom- 
plish, and it would be hard to name a tenor now before the 
ag who could entirely succeed in so thankless a part. 

e chorus sang well, but was hardly strong enough, par- 
ticularly in the beautiful March at the end of the first act ; 
and the orchestra, setting aside a few slips, played with an 
amount of care and enthusiasm which deserves every praise. 
The staging showed intelligence and a commendable dis- 
vegard of the traditions of Italian opera, and the whole per- 
formance was conducted by Professor Stanford with a skill 
which does him infinite credit. 


PICTURE GALLERIES, 


fee Exhibition in Pall Mall East of the Royal mgense A 
of Painters in Water-Colours contains much wor. 
that is accomplished, and not a little that may be regarded 
as evidence of the inheritance of the masters of English 
water-colour art, modified by individual conviction and ex- 

ression, yet decidedly eloquent of the influences of the 
istoric past. This impression of historic continuity, a kind 
of true succession, is nowhere so strongly manifested as a 
vital and national characteristic as in the Exhibition of 
the “Old” Water-Colour Society. Since there are masters 
there must needs be schools, and while the traditions of the 
élders have prevailed in the schools, there has ever been 
among the masters themselves an interchange of influence, 
unconscious or active. A representative collection of Eng- 
lish water-colours might be so arranged as to be indepen- 
dent of the written record of the critical historian, and, 
indeed, render such commentary superfluous, so completely 
might it reveal the whole evolution of the art. It is inte- 
resting to note at the Society's Exhibition drawings that, 
in various directions, are suggestive of the example of 
Girtin, Turner, De Wint, Barret, and others. These in- 
fluences are to be traced in certain of the “sketches and 
studies,” to adopt the official description of the Exhibition, 
though sketches and studies do not entirely monopolize the 
walls and screens of the Gallery. There are some few in- 
stances of picture-making, more elaborate in scheme, and 
poe on a larger scale of presentation, than were 
ormerly considered proper to drawings in water-colour. 
Mr. J. H. Henshall shows a scene from Adam Bede 
(253)—the prison scene, and a somewhat luxurious chamber 
—which has qualities of tone and colour that charm 
the trained eye, and are, indeed, very admirable; yet, 
with all the skill and learning of the artist, the picture is 
far from being impressive. Painters who take up drama 
and poetry often appear to be more intent on a telling 
label for their work than inspired by an imaginative 
motif that “ sses” them. Thus in the large draw- 
ing by Mr. E. R. Hughes (30) there is no apprehension 
whatever of the poetic conception which, according to the 
Catalogue, moved the artist to design this clever and sin- 
gular example of decorative art. “The thin dead body” 
of Miss Rossetti’s poem, “which waits the eternal term,” 
and is so fearful a circumstance in the ballad, has nothing 
of mystery or horror in its aspect, as Mr. Hughes here pre- 
sents it, on a scale that is almost life-size. There is much 
more of poetic feeling in landscape studies than in such 
realistic treatment of themes borrowed from literature, as is 
bly shown in certain drawings by Mr. Albert Good- 

win, Mr. Alfred Hunt, Mr. Matthew Hale, Sir F. Powell, 
Mr. T. Waite, and others. Mr. Goodwin is re nted 
by several notable examples. Masterly both in the draughts- 
manship and the truth and subtlety of record are the 
“Whitby Abbey” (1 ; , the Turneresque study of Siena and 
its walls (209)—in the intense sunlight of morn, and the 
wond: study of twilight, “Oxford from Magdalen 


the last mysterious hour of twilight. Mr. Alfred Hunt’s 
“Whitby ” (180), if less poetic—we would not say more 
prosaic—than Mr. Goodwin's, has its own measure of charm, 
the charm that will be found abiding by all with eyes to 
appreciate its force and simplicity of treatment, though 
some may prefer the artist’s rendering of a wilder scene and 
a more tempestuous mood of Nature in the “Carnedd 


145). 
. T. Waite is still inspired b 
meadows and trackless tewak and still recalls something of 
the style of De Wint and the charm of Copley Fielding in 
“Salvington, Sussex” (g1), “ Haymaking at Findon” (109), 
and “The South Downs” (13); though in these, his larger 
drawings, we note, as in previous exhibitions, less indivi- 
duality than in his smaller drawings, such as the delightful 
“ Aldborough ” (309). Of Mr. Matthew Hale’s always note- 
worthy work we must instance the “ Bristol Cathedral” 
(18), a sketch of old houses crowned by the Cathedral, taken 
from the river-side, which has the interest of accurate topo- 

phical observation and the charm of deft craftsmanship. 

e have seen more | eran drawings by Mr. R. W. Allan 
than “Going to ket” (45), where loose handling is 
carried to an extreme; and the appear not enve- 
loped by atmosphere, but cut out from it. Mr. Walter 
Field shows better work than we have yet seen from 
him. His drawing of meadowland and of a spacious sky 
flecked with the clouds that portend wind (113), albeit 
on a scale needlessly large, reveals an excellent observation 
of Nature and close, yet unlaboured, fruits of study. Too 
large, again, for true effect and concentration is Mr. E. K. 
Johnson’s “ Early Morning in June” (127), an old garden 
rich with many-coloured flowers, set about with tall elms. 
This distracting work is wanting in the att:action that be- 
longs to Mr. Ernest Waterlow’s admirable little drawing, 
“The Old Home ”(212). Mr. Burne Jones exhibits various 
studies for paintings—a “ Head ” for the “ Perseus ” (235)— 
with other portrait studies, among which are an extremely 
beautiful “Study for the Virgin” (239), and a graceful 
“Study of a Girl” (242). Space allows us the mention only 
of the delightful drawings of birds by Mr. H.S. Marks—the 
Cockatcos of No. 108 must be named as a masterpiece ; 
Mr. Herbert Marshall's capital “ Edinburgh ” (201), a 
transcript worthy of the scene; Mr. Robert Little's clever 
note of the Jubilee Procession (255); Mr. E. A. Goodall’s 
sensitive record of Venetian moonlight (357); Mr. Napier 
Hemy’s vigorous marine sketches (27 and 43); and Mr. 
Henshall’s “ An Old Story ” (348). 

At the Japanese Gallery, 28 New Bond Street, there 
is on view a new and, it is said, a final series of land- 
scape sketches of Eastern subjects by Mr. John Varley, 
the fruits of the artist’s recent tour in India. They 
represent chiefly scenes in Western and Central India. 
Many of the most interesting examples are inspired by 
the picturesque Nerbudda Valley from Jubbalpore north- 
ward—such as the admirable drawings, “The Falls of the 
Nerbudda ” (71), “ Jubbalpore” (28), and “ The White 
Marble Gorges of the Nerbudda” (29). The cities of 
Agra, with the Taj Mahal—that building which Fergusson 
esteemed unapproached among the beautiful buildings of 
the world—and of Delhi, with its neighbourhood, supply 
Mr. Varley with numerous subjects for his excellent method 
and unerring sense of the picturesque. The exhibition 
will well repay the study of those who know India, and of 
those for whom India is still “the East” and the land of 
mystery. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


yes sensitiveness which has prevailed in the money 

market for so long a time still continues. Rates rise 
and fall with bewildering rapidity. At one moment it is 
difficult to borrow on any terms; a day or two later bankers 
complain that they cannot get anything for their money. 
Last week, for example, the bill-brokers and discount 
houses put up the rates on short loans, while they borrowed 
a very large amount at the Bank of England. For a con- 
siderable part of it—for over a million, it is said—they paid 
as much as 3} per cent.; that is, } per cent. above Bank- 
rate. Early this week the rate declined to very little over 
2 per cent., and bankers complained that they eould not 
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dispose of their funds, while there was a good deal of specu- 
lation as to whether the Bank will not find it necessary to 
lower its rate of discount even before Christmas. Since, 
there has been another change. All this is the result of 
the distrust that has prevailed solong. The supply of loan- 
able capital in the market is really not large—not very 
much more than is sufficient to supply the demand on reason- 
able terms. Whenever, therefore, bankers become in the 
least apprehensive—think it necessary, that is, to accumulate 
a larger reserve than they hold already—borrowers find that 
they have to go to the Bank of England to obtain accom- 
modation. The instant,on the other hand, that bankers 
begin to lend freely, rates go down. Thus the sensitiveness 


* is, in its essence, evidence that the distrust that has lasted 


so long is not yet quite at an end, that neither bankers nor 
their customers have quite recovered confidence, and that 
every now and then they act without due consideration. 
But at the same time the distrust is being dissipated. It 
is nothing like as great as it was a little while ago; indeed, 
so far as our own market is concerned, it is now mainly 
kept alive by the Trust crisis. The Trusts, however, though 
their difficulties are of serious importance to Trust share- 
holders and other persons to whom they are indebted, are 
not of very serious consequence to the general market. 
Another cause of the sensitiveness that bas existed so long 
is the steady demand for gold for the Continent. Just as 
the several Continental Governments are endeavouring to 
increase and improve their military armaments, so they 
take every opportunity to add to the gold reserves which 
will be available when war breaks out. Russia, as we all 
know, has taken advantage of the friendliness of French 
investors to accumulate an immense gold reserve. All the 
other great military Governments are following the example 
of Russia, though in a much more moderate manner. A 
third cause of the sensitiveness is the fear that the United 
States Government may borrow in London, and may take 
away a large amount of gold. That President Cleveland 
will require to borrow seems certain. He admits himself, 
in his Message to Congress, that there will be probably a 
deficit this year of not much less than six millions sterling. 
But it by no means follows that he will borrow in London; 
certainly he could borrow with much greater advantage at 
home. And his Message rather leads us to think that he 
will borrow at home. He points out that the existing laws 
regulating the borrowing powers of the Government are 
not as clear as they ought to be, and are not as advantageous 
to the Government ; in other words, the usual interpreta- 
tion of the existing law is that the Government may borrow 
whatever sums are required to maintain the convertibility 
of the Government's paper, but that it must borrow in 
bonds bearing a four per cent. rate of interest. But quite 
probably the President has not made up his mind as yet 
either as to where or how he will borrow. Al] that seems clear 
is, that he wants a loan. For the moment, then, the dread 
of an American Joan need not .ery much trouble our money 
market. Whether the Bank of England rate will be reduced 
or not, it is very probable that money will become exceed- 
ingly cheap early in the new year. There are signs of a 
gradual and slow improvement in trade ; and there are 
also signs that investors are plucking up courage. But 
there is not likely, for all that, to be such an increase either 
in trade or in new issues as will very much disturb the 
money market for many months to come. Just immediately 
the India Council, not having been able to sell its bills and 
telegraphic transfers as freely as it had hoped, is obliged 
to borrow another million and a half sterling in six 
months bills. That may probably absorb the excess money 
in the market, and prevent any change in rates. But as 
soon as Christmas is over there is every reason to expect 
that the supply of money in the market will become very 
large, and that rates will fall and wil] remain low for a con- 
siderable time—unless, of course, political anxieties on the 
Continent should increase. 

As pointed out above, the value of money tended rapidly 
downwards early in the week; but since there bas been a 
marked recovery. The rate of discount in the open market, 
for example, which had fallen to about 2} per cent., has 
recovered to about 24 per cent., and bill-brokers since in 
many cases have asked, though not often with success, even 
higher rates. As explained above, the rapid movements 
that take place are mainly due to the uneasiness that pre- 
vails. But there is this further cause in operation, that last 
week a very considerable amount was borrowed from the 


Bank of England, and the addition so made to the funds in 


the open market not unnaturally lowered rates. This 
week the money has had to be paid back, and equally 
naturally that has raised rates. Then the borrowing by 
the India Council has, as a matter of course, had a con- 
siderable influence upon the market. 


The India Council on Wednesday offered for tender 50 
lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and less 
than half a lakh was applied for. During the week the 
whole of the sales effected by the Council did not bring in 
66,000l., and from the 1st of April to Tuesday night the 
Council obtained by the sale of its drafts less » sa 64 
millions sterling. Thus, as already said, it has raised by 
the sale of its drafts less than 64 millions sterling, more 
than eight out of the twelve months having elapsed. Some 
little time ago the Council borrowed upon Debentures 
somewhat over a million and a quarter sterling. Later 
still it borrowed upon six months bills 2 millions sterling, 
and now it is borrowing a million and a half sterling. Its 
total borrowings, therefore, during the current year 
amount up to the present to 4} millions sterling, and the 
sales have brought in less than 6} millions sterling. Thus 
the total receipts from sales and loans amount to only about 
11} millions sterling. Considerably less than four months 
of the year remain, and there are about 74 millions sterling 
to raise somehow. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
market is looking for a good deal more borrowing. There 
is a good demand for silver for India and the Far East 
generally, and the price recovered on Wednesday to 32,',d. 
per oz. 

The attempt made in New York last week to put up 
prices in the hope of attracting the general public has 
broken down already, as every competent observer was pre- 
pared to find. As matters stand it is impossible to get up 
a sustained speculation in the United States. The liquida- 
tion of bad business has only begun, and it will have to be 
carried on for a considerable time yet. This is evident, 
amongst other things, from the rumours respecting the 
financial difficulties of the Atchison Railroad Company. 
The existence of such difficulties is contradicted by the 
President, and in one sense the contzadiction may be quite 
accurate. It may be quite true that there is no danger of 
the appointment of Receivers. But that the Company 
is in financial difficulties is notorious—indeed, has been 
notorious for many months. While the crisis was at 
its height the breakdown of the Atchison and of the 
Union Pacific was confidently expected. The Union 
Pacific has broken down. The Atchison so far has tided 
over its difficulties, and for anything we know to the 
contrary may succeed in pulling through ultimately. It is 
quite probable, as the President says, that the rumours 
circulated in New York are grossly, and in some cases even 
maliciously, exaggerated ; but that there isa basis for the 
rumours is beyond dispute. And what is true of certain 
railroad Companies is true in many other directions. There 
are financial difficulties, there is a lock-up of capital, and 
there will have to be a long-continued liquidation. Besides 
this, President Cleveland in his Message makes it perfectly 
clear that he means to push the reform of the Tariff with 
as much energy and determination as he pushed the repeal 
of the Sherman Act. That being so, it is only too probable 
that Congress will be occupied throughout the greater part 
of next year in the discussion. And while uncertainty con- 
tinues as to what is to be the commercial policy of the 
United States it is folly to expect active stock markets. 
But while the public ought to shut its ears resolutely 
against all designs to induce it to engage in speculation, 
there are very favourable opportunities for safe investment 
in good bonds, if proper care is taken in selecting the bonds. 
The delay of the Argentine Congress in confirming the 
settlement of the debt agreed upon between the Government 
and the Rothschild Committee is also depressing markets, 
and so are the railway traffic returns. Some of them fail 
to show that improvement which was so generally expected 
from the end of the coal strike. The Stock Exchange, 
however, is too impatient. It does not allow sufficient time 
for the repairs and preparations certain to have been neces- 
sary after so long a stoppage of work. Upon the Continent 
the Bourses are wonderfully steady, considering all the 
circumstances. But matters look unpromising as regards 
Greece, Spain, and Italy. It is said that the great Paris 
bankers are resolved upon financing Spain whatever it may 
cost. If so, they may be able to bolster up Spanish credit, 
as they have succeeded in bolstering up Russian credit ; but 
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that does not alter the fact that the Spanish finances are in 


a very bad state. And there is just as little improvement in 
Italy as in Spain. 


Though in nearly every direction prices have reacted 
after the recent strength which culminated on Saturday of 
last week, the most noticeable movements in the market 
have been in the American department, in Mexican 
Government issues, and in Peruvian Corporation bonds, 
Consols, which closed at 98, are about } lower than on 
Thursday of last week. Indian sterling issues are practi- 
cally unaltered. Colonial Inscribed stocks are, to a 
small extent, higher—only fractionally so. The Home 
Railway department has been extremely sluggish. Scotch 
descriptions are a little better, on more hopeful views 
respecting the settlement of the strike. Southern issues 
have been unsettled, yet on balance the c com- 

with a week ago, in the Deferred stocks do 
not exceed 3 to 4. London and North-Western stock 
closed on Thursday at 165, or the same as on Thursday 
of last week. In the foreign department the leading 
feature has been a rise in Spanish bonds, which have 
touched 634; on Thursday of last week the price was 
61 only. Russian have risen to 101. Italian improved to 
813, or 2 higher than on the preceding Thursday. Greek 
have relapsed heavily. The Four per Cent. Rente is 3} 
down, and the Five per Cents have fallen 4 for the week. 
Turkish and tian issues continue firm, and some 
Turkish issues have touched the best quotations ever re- 
corded. Brazilians have improved, and there is a further rise 
in Chilians, which are o1, or 2 higher than a week ago. 
Mexican Sterling bonds have fallen back to 653, or 4 lower 
than a week ago. Peruvian Corporation bonds at 54 are 
1} down from the closing price on the preceding Thursday. 

e most considerable movement in the American market 
has been in Atchison. The Four per Cent. Gold bonds 
have fallen to 73, or 34 lower, and the shares to 19, or 1 
down. Milwaukees have declined about 2; Louisvilles an 
Unions have risen to a small fractional extent. Erie Second 
Mortgage bonds closed on Thursday at 78, a fall of 2 com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday. Grand Trunk of 
Canada descriptions have further relapsed; Guaranteeds 
Mexican Railways have risen durirg the 
week, but have reacted from the best, though they still 
closed from 4 to 14 above last week’s prices. A large 
speculation has been carried on in Allsopp’s Brewery, the 
Ordinary rising to over 54, afterwards declining to about 50. 
Trust stocks have rallied after their recent great decline. 


THE THEATRES, 


ee it was resolved to withdraw 7he Tempter from 
the Haymarket at a comparatively early date, it can 
hardly be doubted that Mr. Tree exercised a wise dis- 
cretion in reviving Captain Swift in its place, pending 
the preparations for producing Mr. Robert Buchanan's 
drama, The Charlatan. Whatever may be the faults of 
Mr. Haddon Chambers’s artificial, but on the whole inte- 
resting and well-constructed, play, it is evident that in 
Wilding, the returned bushranger, Mr. Tree has found a 
pos which suits his powers better, perhaps, than anything 
e has yet attempted out of the direct line of character-parts. 
To those who object that he has not made the felon-hero 
sufficiently Orsonish the answer is obvious. The man has 
travelled much, has probably mixed a great deal among 
people of widely differing positions in life, and possesses 
that power, much more frequently found in women than in 
men, of rapid adaptation to any surroundings. Moreover, 
Mr. Tree has been careful to make him not quite a gentle- 
man, and this part of his work the actor has done with rare 
subtlety and skill. Wilding’s get-up is irreproachable -—sus- 
piciously so—and his politeness is invested with an admirable 
touch of exaggeration. His original rudeness to Gardiner 
is, of course, partly born of fear, but there is the gaucherie of 
the parvenu added. His treatment of Marshall, prompted 
by the same fear, savours rather of the insolence of one but 
newly used to command than of the accustomed dignity of 
demeanour of a gentleman towards his host’s servants ; and 
the uneasiness of his assumed nonchalance in the quarrel 
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with young Seabrook is also finely marked. It might 
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reasonably be objected that not quite tenderness enough is 


apparent in the bushranger’s treatment of his mother, and 
certainly the part would gain in sympathy by an increase 
in demonstrated filial affection. Take it all round, how- 
ever, this is an extremely fascinating performance, and shows 
what Mr. Tree can do with a semi-romantic part if he likes. 
Nothing more can or need be said of Mr. Macklin’s Gardiner 
but that it was a repetition of his earlier admirably sound and 
impressive rendering of the Queensland squatter. Mrs. Tree 
is again the simple, pathetic Stella that she was on former 
occasions; Miss Irene Vanbrugh was an arch and capti- 
vating Mabel; and Mr. Kemble resumed his original gentle 
and touching impersonation of old Mr. Seabrook. ere 
are some changes in the cast, but they do not call for com- 
mendatory notice. 


A second and closer acquaintance with Under the Clock 
at the Court Theatre—the revue which is the joint work 
of Mr. Brookfield and Mr. Hicks—goes far to confirm our 
first impressions of the piece. The play goes as briskly as 
ever, and the mimicry and caricature have, if possible, im- 
proved in accuracy and pungency. The music is in every 
way worthy of the dialogue, the first duet between Mr. 
Brookfield and Mr. Hicks and “ Travellers’ Tales,” a song 
of Miss Lottie Venne’s, being especially good Miss Maude 
Wilmot dances very prettily, and is very well supported by 
Mr. Hicks and Mr. Nainby, while Mr. Brookfield’s imita- 
tion of Mr. Tree, as the Tempter, was as keen as ever, 
with new touches of excellence. Of the others, Mr. Hicks 
was, perhaps, happiest in his imitations of Mr. Irving and 
Mr. Wyndham , while Miss Lottie Venne was at her best 
as the Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and in her imitation of Miss 
Julia Neilson. The Devil's Song, with its chorus from “ The 
Whistling Coon,” seems to gain in originality and piquancy, 
and the shipwreck scene on the table is excellent, though 
the stage is a little too dark. We should like, perhaps, 
to see more of Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson, whose 
sudden appearance at the end is a pleasing surprise; for in 
the intricacies of the brilliant travestie the original characters 
are almost lost sight of. But after an evening spent at 
the Court we feel very much inclined to say of Mr. Brook- 
field and Mr. Hicks, in the words of the song, “ Well, these 
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are original men ! 


TO LABBYLOBENGULACHERE. 


(“On Saturday afternoon it was our painful duty to record 
that a force of ‘ burghers’ from Fort Victoria had been ordered 
by Mr. Rhodes to seize from the brave and virtuous Matabele 
some of their personal property. We shudder to state that the 
burghers obeyed these orders, and did actually go and forcibly 
deprive the Matabele of their possessions. When we add that 
the possessions in question consisted of several hundred head of 
captured Mashona women and children, whom the Matabele were 
peacefully carrying off to their own happy kraals, the unscrupu- 
lous conduct of the burghers will be more apparent.”—St. James's 
Gazette. | 


H™ RD you not that horrid rumour, 
Grateful to the savage humour 
Of the British news-consumer ! 
Heard you not? or don’t you care ? 
Trusted friend of Labbygula, 
That benign, pacific rulah 
Of your special “ Borrioboola,” 
Philar.thropic Lobenchere ! 


Heard you not what that marauder, 
That land-grabbing tribe-defrauder, 
Cecil Rhodes’s base applauder, 

Has been up to, over there ? 
How the gentle Matabele 
Cannot bag Mashonas freely, 
But with rifle or with steel he 

Pots or pinks him, Lobenchere, 


If he kidnapped those Mashona, 
Isn't he their lawful ownah 
Aren't they Labbychula’s bona 
Et catalla’? Is it fair, 
Just because they’d not been bartered, 
That their captors should be martyred 
By the ruffians of the “Chartered”? . 
Rise, O rise, Lobengulere ! 
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Rise, cr men wil] ask in wonder 
“ Does he fear he’s made a blunder ? 
Are not massacre and plunder 
Names for Britain everywhere ¢ 
Does he think the charge ill-founded, 
Which he once held amply grounded, 
That we shoot and stab the wounded ?” 
— Do you think so, Lobenchere ! 
Nay, the vileness of the Briton 
Must be much too deeply written 
On the tablets acid-bitten 
Of the British heart you bear ; 
Demonstration’s utmost rigour 
Could not in your mind disfigure 
_ Any kind of hostile nigger— 
Well we know it, Lobenchere. 


Rise, then! What intimidates you ? 
Rise! Your sable pal awaits you ; 
In yourself a host he rates you, 

And, indeed, we’re quite aware— 
Though your case be lame and “ limpy,” 
Meagre, flimsy, scant and skimpy— 
That you are a perfect impi, 

Labbylobengulachere ! 


REVIEWS. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


se book translated by Mr. Rutherfurd is a portion of the well- 

known “Sammlung theologischer Lebrbiicher,” published 
at Freiburg under the editorship of Holzmann, Harnack, Krauss, 
Lipsius, and a band of eminent modern scholars, some of whom, 
including Dr. Moeller, have died before the completion of the 
series. The present translation represents Parts I. and IL. of 
the second volume of Moeller’s work, Das Mittelalter, which 
appeared two years ago, and was welcomed with a singularly 
unanimous chorus of praise by the best literary organs in 
Germany. The common aim of al] the contributors to this series 
was the compression of the latest results of scholarship, in every 
branch of theological science, into the smallest possible space. 
This aim has perhaps never been more effectually attained than it is 
in their valuable and suggestive Hand-Commentdr zum Neuen 
Testament, the work of several hands, every page of which 
bristles with somewhat confusing abbreviations. 


A shorthand of this sort cannot be quite so readily accommo- 
dated to historical narrative as it can to Biblical criticism, where 
it has long been more or less in use. De Wette was a great 
adept at such abbreviation, but his range of materials was less 
extensive and perplexing than that over which the later commen- 
tators and historians have to travel. Dr. Moeller’s prefatory 
“ Sigla der Abkiirzungen ” show that the historian did his utmost 
to keep at a level with his exegetical colleagues. Thus “ K.L.*” 
stands for the second edition of the Wetzer and Wette Roman 
Catholic Kirchenlexicon, now in course of publication, while 
“R.L.” represents the second edition of the Protestant Real- 
Encyclopidie of Herzog, Plitt,and Hauck. Only the full seholar, 
who is incessautly busy at accumulation, knows how hard it is 
to compress. The superficial man, on the contrary, is mainly 
anxious how to expand his little knowledge, so as to make it 
look much. We can honestly say, after repeated consultations 
of Dr. Moeller’s work, that we know of no earlier handbook of 
medigeval Church history in which fulness and pithiness have 
been so successfully and so readably combined, or in which so 
much is so adequately said in so few words. We have naturally 
tested him by his two more immediate predecessors, Hase and 


is more diffuse, while Kurtz, who is terse and 
less grasp than Moeller everywhere shows of the 
and the necessary intertwining of ecclesiastical and civil 


* History of the Christian Church in the Middle 4ges. By the late Dr. 


Wilhelm Moeller. Translated from the by Andrew Rutherfurd, 
B.D. ; 1893. 
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' Further, Dr. Moeller is so emphatically fair and impartial that 


his handbook, with occasional annotations, may be used with 
satisfaction by students in rival camps. Throughout his treat- 
ment of the middle ages he exhibits so judicial an “ Objectivitat,” 
like that of Ranke, that he seems at times to be coldly severe 
and indifferent. This aspect of his work, however, really pro- 
ceeds from that sympathetic recognition of the good and right in 
each of two contending parties which preserves the historian from 
sinking into a mere historiographer of one of the two. If he 
rarely praises, he never rails, preaches, nor holds up his hands in 
pious horror. His critical spirit, unlike that of the old rationalism, 


“| has an open eye for the light shining throughout the “dark ages.” 
He does not confine that light, like the old Protestant Church 


historians, to the farthing candles of a handful of heretics and 
schismatics, but expects and discerns it alike in popes and emperors, 
Persecutors and persecuted, after the manner of F. D, Maurice 


in his lectures on the ecclesiastical history of the first and second 


centuries. Although Dr. Moeller is so independent i in his judg- 


ment, his book ‘is wholly free from all viewy and opinionative 


intrusion of the author's individuality. He shows the student 
how much he always has to do for himself, and the book is more 


| fitted to provoke’ the good theological apprentice to further re- 


search into the “sources” and the “ literature” which the writer 
indicates than to assist the idle theological apprentice in cram- 
ming. 

Dr. Moeller, like all German historians of medieval Christianity, 


excusably assumes his German Fatherland to be the central point 


of European Church history from the time of Gregory the Great, 
or at least of Charles the Great, to the time of the reforming 
councils and the Renaissance, the period which is included in 
this volume. It was drawn up for German students, and not for 
foreigners. Hence, it needs both additions and exclusions in order 
to be made a proper handbook for English students of the same 
period. The author shows, however, in the large portion which he 
is obliged to allot to Eastern Christianity, how thoroughly he has 
studied the latest Greek and Russian authorities in their own 
province. The like extension of research to the proper authori- 
ties is evident in his treatment of the beginning and develop- 
ment of English Christianity, and also in his chapters on 
Wiclif, for in both cases he sends the German student to the 
most capable modern English writers. He marks the two dis- 
tinct lines of Roman and Celtic Christianity which were ulti- 
mately blended in the Church of England, and gave her a 
character so distinctly her own, and which the final outward 
triumph of the line of St. Augustine over the line of St. Aidan 
could not obliterate. Even in the thirteenth century, as Dr. 
Moeller shows, the Anglican bishops were fighting egainst 
the trade in “the sacrifices of masses” for the dead. Although 
they failed at the time, they were preparing the way for the 
sermons preached at Paul's Cross by their successors under the 
Tudors. 


It is a pity that the untimely death of Dr. Moeller should have 
brought his useful work to a stop when he had only carried it as 
far as the eve of the Reformation. We are not aware whether 
he had collected and put in order any materials for its continua- 
tion beyond that point. It would have been very interesting and 
edifying to see how one of the most competent of modern German 
thinkers would have handled the most difficult period of the 
ecclesiastical history of his pation. The Old Catholic movements 
in Germany and Switzerland, and the subsequent friendly inter- 


course between Protestant scholars and the famous band of 


Catholic scholars at Munich and Bonn, have already considerably 
modified the traditional professorial view of the Reformation. 
Men like. Nippold and Beyschlag, who confessedly stand in the 
front rank as historians, no longer regard the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion as a struggle between Protestantism and Catholicism; but 
they now speak of it, at least in its beginnings, as a struggle 
between “ Papalismus” and “ Katholicismus.” 

Admirable as Dr. Moeller’s History is from beginning to end, 
we cannot say the same for Mr. Rutherfurd’s translation of it. 
It would not be quite just to accuse him of unfaithfulness ; for, 
except in certain parts where he shows himself to be ignorant 
about the subject, place, or person mentioned in the text, his 
faults as a translator lie in the exactly opposite direction. He is 
too servilely faithful. He is evidently not at home in the 
ecclesiastical nomenclature. He speaks of “ metropoles,” because 
he finds only one word in the German (“als Metropoliten ins 
Auge ”) or. ought | to be rendered in English by the two words 

“ Metropolitan sees.” Elsewhere, when he falls in with the 
same “ Metropoliten,” he translates it as “metropolitans.” He 
manages to roll three of the Eastern Patriarchs into one single 
person, whom he describes as “The Patriarch of the Orient, 
whom the Emperor could not reach.” We wondered who this 


asa 


tious in every detail of their work. The late Karl von Hase’s 
: half-century of labour in that province is regarded in Germany 
as “epochemachend,” and Moeller is certainly indebted to him. 
history. 
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rare he looked like an early apparition of Prester 
John, But upon turning to the original, in order to discover 
what Mr. Rutherfurd intended to say, we found that Dr. Moeller 
wrote in the plural of “ die dem Kaiser unerreichbaren Patriarchen 
der Orients.” He says that the Greek bishops and the Greek secular 
officials who were within reach of the strong arm of the Imperial 
iconoclast, Constantine Copronymus, submitted to the decrees of 
the Synod of Constantinople in 754; but that all the great rulers 
of the Church who were beyond his reach—such as Pope 
Stephen II. and the Patriarchs of those Eastern Churches which 
had fallen under the Arab dominion—protested against its decrees, 
Mr. Rutherfurd’s perversion of the well-known town of Ueber- 
lingen, on the Lake of Constance, into an “ Upper Lingen” is a 
sheer piece of geographical guesswork. The city and lake of 
Constance have also caused him some distress. The word 
“ Bodensee” is translated “ Lake of Constance,” and the city is 
in some places “ Constance,” and in others “ Kostnitz.” These 
variations occur in the original text, where every German would 
understand them; but, as Mr. Rutherfurd uses them in the same 
section of the History, any English reader who knows little 
about topography or the great reforming Council will naturally 
conclude that he is reading about two different places, and may be 
perplexed at not finding them both upon the map, That Basel 
is always “ Bile,” as if it were a French city, and Charles the 
Great as invariably “ Charlemagne,” as if he were a French king, 
does not surprise us. Such flaws in nomenclature are pardonable, 
as we usually know what they mean. The man who commits 
them may nevertheless be a fair translator, and give us a read- 
able book. We can even tolerate his occasional lapses into news- 
paper English. Such is his rendering of “das heilige Mahl ” 
(the Eucharist) into “the sacred repast,” and his translation of 
“ die rémischen Sendboten,” meaning the Roman St. Augustine and 
his companions, into “the Roman emissaries.” The word “Send- 
boten ” is used of the Lord’s Apostles, and has no such sinister 
meaning as the word “ emissary ” has acquired. Mr. Rutherfurd’s 
phraseology seems to imply that there was some strange difference 
between the baptism of the great Southern ruler and the baptism 
of the great Northern ruler in our island, “The Roman emis- 
saries were able to baptize Ethelbert,” whereas “ Eadwin had 
himself baptized.” Sometimes he so misreads a simple German 
word as to make his translation say the flat contrary to that 
which is said by Dr. Moeller. Thus, when St. Boniface, the 
English Apostle of Germany, was consecrated bishop by Gregory II., 
the Pope made him take an oath of canonical obedience formed 
upon the model of the oath hitherto taken only ‘by his own 
suffragans, the suburbicarian bishops of the Roman archdiocese. 
“ Only,” says Mr. Rutherfurd, “the promise of loyalty agatnst the 
Greek Emperor is naturally wanting.” What was really omitted 
was, of course, as Dr. Moeller says, “das Versprechen der Treue 
gegen (towards) den griechischen Kaiser.” Mr. Rutherfurd says 
that Nicholas V. “lived to see the Conquest of Constantinople, 
and now summoned a Crusade.” But Dr. Moeller expressly says 
that he summoned Christendom to “the Crusade” (“ rief nun zum 
Kreuzzug ”)—that is, to the definite Crusade whose original object 
was the rescue of.the Christian East from the infidel, as distinct 
from those so-called crusades which Popes had preached for 
their own selfish projects. We could cull a big posy of similar 
odd renderings from Mr. Rutherfurd’s pages, But these are a 
small vexation in comparison with the torture of attempting to 
unriddle the amazing dialect in which he has presented the 
whole of Dr. Moeller’s book to the English reader. His rule of 
translation seems to be the scrupulous reversal of that rule which 
the late Master of Balliol is said to have imposed upon himself— 
namely, to “get away from the Greek.” Did Mr. Rutherfurd 
take a solemn oath to his publishers that he would never get 
away from the German? We do not think that there is any 
dialect so hideous and irritating as that piebald German-English 
in which this volume is composed. The words are English ; the 
construction is German; the result is Babylonish. He says of 
Mount Athos, “The state of ecstasy which was here produced 
was brought about by the enforced rest of contemplation of the 
clouds.” We began to, select some characteristic specimens to 
put in the pillory, but the heap grew so fast and so big that we 
were obliged to desist. A translator ought to make it matter of 
conscience to master his own native tongue. We can see that 
Mr. Rutherfurd has conscientiously attempted to get at Dr. 
Moeller’s meaning ; and if he had but translated his own queer 
German-English into our common English, he would have made 
all students of Church mes his debtors. 


NOVELS." 


F Miss Cholmondeley’s artfulness in one side of 
the plot of Diana Tempest something has already been said in 
this Review. Contemplation of the novel, as a novel, suggests more 
reflections, perhaps, than novels generally do; and this is not sur- 
prising, for, as every judicious reader of The Danvers Jewels 
knows, Miss Cholmondeley is an exceedingly clever and humorous 
author. In the first place, one can hardly avoid noticing the 
remarkable extension of the conventional boundaries of propriety 
which has taken place in the last twenty years or so. Just as 
A Woman of no Importance and The Second Mrs. Tanqueray are 
now considered plays perfectly fit to talk over in the drawing- 
room, so we have Miss Cholmondeley calmly writing a novel— 
and a very good novel too—which George Eliot would never 
have dared to publish, and which respectable libraries in her 
time would probably have refused to circulate. When Adam 
Bede was published many people thought it immoral ; but 
Diana Tempest is to Adam Bede as the Decameron to Roderick 
Random. For the moment we express no opinion upon the 
change of manners, but merely observe and record it, as some 
have “ vainly talked” to be the whole duty of critics. The story 
consists of how John Tempest was the owner of Overleigh; how 
he loved his first cousin, Diana Tempest ; how he went in peril 
of his life by reason of the wickedness and folly of his heir- 
presumptive, Colonel Tempest, the father of Diana, and what 
came of it all. The whole matter turns upon the paternity of 
John Tempest, and upon this delicate subject it is that the author 
so cruelly outrages what used to be the proprieties. Colonel 
Tempest’s hostility to his nephew has its origin in the circum- 
stance that John was, in natural fact, the son of another gentle- 
man than the Colonel's elder brother. The agony begins when 
John, who is a punctiliously honourable person, discovers that this 
was so, or rather discovers—which was all he could discover—that 
his parents had believed it to beso. Had Miss Cholmondeley known 
more—shall we say ?—physics, and more of the world, she would 
at once have surmised, as the fact is, that by the law of England, 
and of every other civilized country, a person born in wedlock 
while his parents are living together is legitimate, whatever 
relations may have existed between his mother and any other 
person. John Tempest, in fact, was as legitimate as Queen 
Anne, and far more indisputably so than Queen Elizabeth. 
Therefore, when he appeals for the reader’s sympathy on account 
of sacrificing his inclinations to his honour in giving up his 
inherita nce because he considers himself illegitimate, he does not 
get it, but on the contrary, is considered an ass for his pains. 
Moreover, his folly does not stop there, because his father—i . 
his legitimate father, and predecessor in title—left to him by 
name in his will whatever he had the power to bequeath; so that 
John’s design of giving up everything he had was from any point 
of view indefensible. Miss Cholmondeley might reply that an 
honourable man would not take advantage of a rule of law so 
technical as that which presumed him to be his father’s son, 
when he knew he was not. We hope, however, that she would 
be too sensible to do so, and would perceive at once that it 
is only by force of technical rules of law that any son or 
legatee has any better title than other persons to the property 
of any father or testator. In fact, property, beyond what a man 
can sit upon or hold in his hand, has no existence except by 
force of law, and therefore when an honourable man wishes to 
have what he is justly entitled to, and nothing more, the law is 
the only thing he has to go by. The interest of Miss Cholmon- 
deley’s story is very much diminished by the sense of unreality 
produced by John Tempest’s inconceivably ignorant and absurd 
behaviour in this connexion. For the rest, the story is told with 
remarkable cleverness. The heroine is neither well-bred nor 
attractive; but then she came of an exceedingly bad stock, Her 
cousin’s wrong-headedness about the law of legitimacy natur- 
ally resulted—by the aid of an obvious but very well worked-out 
set of catastrophes—in transferring the property to her, and she 
as naturally transferred it back to him by marrying him, so that 
the whole matter made little or no practical difference. Every 
now and then Miss Cholmondeley’s satire transcends the limits of 
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That is a great convenience, and it is, in part, what 
are for. George Eliot, whom in more ways than 


and the more trifling blemishes 
here adverted to, and the fact that it contains too much preach- 
ing—some of it both commonplace and foolish—Diana Tempest 
is a remarkably clever and amusing novel. 

Siz Common Things, by Mr. E. F. Benson, consists of sixteen 
short stories, more in the nature of essays really, bound together 


portant matter. There is in them hardly any trace of the light- 
hearted cynicism and audacity which went some way to redeem 
variety of defects in Dodo. Their moral appears to be that 
smal] matters often afford an infinity of more or less 


luxury. It is also true that 
exceedingly seductive. They are, above all others, the people 
who, if they are to enjoy life in a useful or healthy way, or to do 
any good to themselves or any one else, ought sedulously to turn 
their minds away from any such speculations. There is, for most 
of us, @ great quantity of serious trouble in the world which has 


as possible, and the weaving of e possible tragedy about 
woman who lost her train is about as unwholesome a way of 
spending time as could possibly be devised. The whole scheme 
of these stories is morbid and deleterious to the last degree. 
They are better written than they deserve to be, but thet is not 
saying much. ‘heir composition, being originally and funde- 
mentally erroneous, has betrayed their author into faults of taste 
which, if he has any time to spare from himself with 
fanciful and gratuitous additions to the sorrows of life, he must 


be offensive to any lady engaged in that pursuit, and exquisitely 
painful probably to one here and there. Altogether the volume 
is one the appearance of which the friends of the author have 
every reason to deplore. 

Percival Pickering would appear to be the name, or the assumed 
name, of @ lady; partly because the authors of novels generally 
are ladies, partly because the men im A Life Awry go out shoot- 
ing “on the moors” at a time of year when the appearance of 
peaches at tes in the garden collects great numbers of wasps, 
when e beautiful sunset occurs long after the tea has got stone- 
cold, aud when the heroine after that finds it light and warm 
enough to lie out in the garden, relieving her overstrained feelings 
by writing sentimental parable about Love; and partly, perhaps 
mainly, because few men would have the courage to devote three 
volumes of the usual length to an extremely detailed exposition 
of the furious and passionate love of a crippled young woman for 
her commonplace and rather stupid cousin, who did not care a 
snap about ber. The weak part of it is that the reader shares 
Hugh Lilcot’s indifference to his cousin Judy, who was, in all 
senses of the word, a most uncomfortable little person. To say 
the truth, the subject is not attractive, one scene, where Hugh 

was lying unconscious from concussion—or, as the author calls 
it, “ compression ”—of the brain, and Judy took advantage of the 
eireumstance to climb on his bed and cuddle Lim affectionately, 
being repellent in an unusual degree. Judy had a beloved 
frignd Mau, of middle age, who considered love disease, and 
was, though an extremely virtuous person, profoundly bored with 
ber husband; and these two held 


perfectly unobjectionable 
“divers” more or less “ disgusting” conferences on the subject. 
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Ultimately Judy, in the most cowardly spirit, abandoned the 

le against her misplaced fancy, and crowned a misspent 
life by a discreditable suicide. The story is uniformly unpleasant, 
which is the greater pity because it is just sufficiently well 
written to suggest that Percival Pickering might produce some- 
thing good enough to pass muster if she—or he—would select a 
less disagreeable theme. 

Bet altogether dissimiler, but very much better done, is the 
short story, or “ study,” to which Mrs. Ethel M. Arnold gives the 
title Platonics. Susan Dormer also loved in vain, but she 
maintained a decent reserve, not only with the man and the 
other woman (who, with very slight help from a fisherman, 
complete the dramatis persone), but also with the reader, 
who, of course, is allowed much more of her confidence. More- 
over, she died like an honest woman “from natural causes,” and 
not feloniously. All three characters are natual and strongly 
presented, and the story, though very short, is a good, complete, 
and artistic piece of work. We do not admire the trick of print- 
ing the concluding lines of each chapter like a diminishing 
epitaph. Literature should be independent of typographical 

There is very little art about A Prison Princess. The story 
begins at Millbank, of which the author, Major Griffiths, is an 
accredited historian. It relates the adventures, principally melan- 
choly, of a half-hearted sort of adventuress, who came into the Peni- 
tentiary more by bad luck than by desert. It is ingenuously told, 
and though not very exciting, leaves us grateful to the author 
for his evident wish to interest and amuse. 

A Prisoner of War is « sketch rather than a romance, and it 
shows Mr. Inderwick to be possessed of a decided power of 
giving an idea of the character of a locality, and also of what may 
probably have been the character of a period. The place is the 
neighbourhood of Romney Marsh, and the time the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. Mr. Padgett’s illustrations are not pictures of 
the events recorded, but decorative and appropriate head- and 
tail-pieces. They suit the character of the story well, and the 
process is unusually good. Mr. Inderwick is, of course, known 
to be « person of literary and historical tastes as well as of 
professional distinction ; and the production of A Prisoner of War 
shows an industrious and praiseworthy use of a leisure that can 
hardly be otherwise than scanty. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRESS.* 


UIDA describes the nineteenth-century clothing of an Eng- 
lishman as “the most frightful, grotesque, and disgraceful 
male costume which the world has ever seen.” It may be so, 
but the Englishman can, at any rate, congratulate himself that, 
except in the matter of “ ” and “chokers,” he has eman- 
cipated himself from the tyranny which forced his ancestors to 
weer garments as uncomfortable as they were costly. Then, too, 
he is now content with home-made fabrics and native tailors, 
spending his money in his own country, and not for the benefit of 
foreigners, Isritons, like Mr. William O’Brien, have had to fight 
for their breeches. The Komans, for a time, forced them to 
adopt the long tunic and the toga, also to fasten their cloaks on 
the shoulder instead of in front; but it is climate, in the long 
run, which settles the question as to whether a nation shall be 
trousered or untrousered—the two distinct classes into which 
male costumes can be seperated. In accepting “ divided skirts” 
picturesqueness hes to be resigned, for drapery is almost essential 
to grace of line; but surely freedom of motion, plenty of pockets, 
materials not spoilt by a shower of rain, with the bonus of an 
evening costume which forms an admirable background for be- 
frilled and befeethered wives and daughters, is an amply 
sufficient standpoint for the English gentleman, even if he did 
not, as he does, dictate the modes to Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and 
St. Petersburg. The author of this pleasant and well-written 
“ History” has collected together so many curious details with 
regard to the frolice of fashion indulged in by our countrymen that 
we cannot resist giving a little sketch of them by way of review. 
How skilled the Gauls and carly Britons were in the manu- 
facture of personal ornaments in gold and silver can be seen in 
the collections of many private and public museums ; but not the 
gaily chequered coats and bright blue mantles which must have 
made artistic gleams of colour amongst the green downs and 
primeval forests. The Sexons were equally fond of gay clothes 
and of massive bracelets, chains, belts, and brooches, strong 
enough to he worn in battle, with only the addition of a helmet 
to: make @ a fighting costume until they adopted armour. The 


° A History of English Dress from the Bazon Period to the Present Day. 
oy London! Beatle Bentley & Son. 1893, 


particularizes in unpleasant detail the | 
personages breathe or i 
are some th hich by persistently ignor- 
_ ually to ignore and forget 
imondeiey § WOTK TeCAlis, UNGETSLOOd LUIS 
by the thread of a fictitious personality, and for the most part 
recording each some deliberately trivial and essentially unim- 
| 
with morbid persistency. A plain and dowdy woman misses a 
train and begins to cry as it leaves the station. A dog performs 
its tricks in the hope of amusing its little mistress, who happens 
to be dead. We are told at length how a little boy had in his 
pocket a piece of chalk, which he had stolen from a billiard- 
table, when he was killed by a fall from his pony. We are 
invited to pore upon the exact words and gestures with which 
an old man took leave of the grave of his last surviving 
grandchild. Finally the supposed narrator of most, if not 
all, of the stories announces that he is going to die in 
the space of a few months, and moralizes gracefully on the 
subject for the public benefit. It is perfectly true that | ‘ 
there is an almost endless quantity of woe to be got out of | 
to be endured, and it is no help to the manly endurance of it to 
be for ever fingering the fringe of fictitious agony. The chalk —— 
the dead boy stole should be thrown ewey and forgotten as soon 
bitterly regret. There is a story about « governess containing 
" remarks on governesses generally which are just clever enough to 
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Normans first introduced into England what one may call the 
fripperies of dress and fashion, as distinguished from the more or 
less savage custom of using anything pretty or valuable to 
bedizen the clothing rendered necessary as a ion from the 
weather. For instance, Count Fulk of Anjou, having misshapen 
feet, invented shoes with long points to hide this deformity. 
William Rufus adopted the invention ; it became a fashion which 
was carried to the most ridiculous extremes, and, strange to say, 
survived for three centuries, It is curious to observe that, whilst 
the Normans attached enormous importance to the possession of 
dainty costumes, they seem to have made little or no effort 
to make their houses harmonize with their clothes. Richly 
embroidered velvets were trailed over dirty, damp, rush-cevered 
floors. A chair was a luxury, blinds or curtains were undreamt 
of, and window glass scarcely used. There were no carriages. 
Every one had to either ride or walk over the muddy, unpaved 
streets. There were not even umbrellas to ward off the rain, 
or the slops which were always thrown out of the upper windows, 
regardless of the passengers below. The dress of this period 
had, however, one redeeming feature. Working-men wore clothes 
fitted to the occupations in which they were employed ; not 
like the artisan of to-day, whose clothes are much the same 
in style as those worn by a duke. As a rule, so long as a 
peasant costume survives, it is clean, neat, and carefully re- 
paired ; but wearing secondhand garments from an upper class 
seems at once to debase the wearer and destroy his pride in 
personal propriety and neatness of attire. Great efforts have 
been made by different sovereigns to regulate the dress of their 
subjects, particularly with regard to the long padded, pointed 
shoes of which we have already spoken. When they arrived ata 
length of two feet they impeded locomotion, and had to be 
chained to the knees of the dandies who were so silly as to wear 
them ; but sumptuary laws failed to put down this nuisance, 
though shoemakers were, in London, liable to a fine of twenty 
shillings for making points exceeding two inches in length. The 
clergy could also lay under a curse those who wore the pro- 
scribed shoes. These sumptuary laws were very intricate and 


curious, but for the greater part of little use, as they seem to 
have been only spasmodically enforced, often probably taken 
advantage of to gratify small personal revenges. However, the 


laws were distinct and strictly laid down in the most minute 
particulars. Yeomen must not wear any furs but otter, fox, and 
coney. No man under the rank of a banneret or a bishop might 
trim his robes with ermine or marten, except the officers of the 
King’s household. Purple cloth of silk was forbidden to any one 
under the rank of a lord, and cloth of gold of tissue was reserved 
exclusively for princes and dukes. When amplitude was the 
fashion, there were fines if skirts and sleeves touched the ground, 
or more than a certain number of yards were used in their con- 
struction. Then, when the fashion changed, there were penalties 
if coats were shorter than the fixed length. The law, also, for- 
bade people to spend more than a certain percentage of their 
income or capital on clothes, the extravagance in that direction 
having become a matter of serious national importance. The 
wearing of jewelry was also regulated according to the incomes 
of the wearers, The clergy, if possible, even more than the laity, 
indulged in unpardonable extravagance of costume, horse trapping, 
and every other luxury. Henry I, tried to institute some reforms 
in this needless expenditure, although he did not attempt to inter- 
fere with the magnificent sacerdotal robes, which were of the 
most sumptuous description, jewelled and brocaded, regardless of 
the time or money spent on them, 


During the Tudor dynasty a great change was gradually effected 
in the style of dress, The nation became energetic for trading or 
learning, for work or play, The trading garments hitherto worn, 
with their useless flowing sleeves and ridiculous perishable fringes, 
disappeared to give place to close-fitting raiment, which, though 
still sumptuously decorated, allowed a man to move his arms and 
legs, The City merchants were winning their as a great 
and powerful upper middle-class, the future bone of the 
nation. Their large incomes enabled them to make a braver show 
than the lesser nobility, who had been impoverished by war and 
extravagance, A sixteenth-century writer says:—“T think no 
realm in the world . . . dote so much in the vanity of their ap- 

rell as the Englyshe men do at thys present.” The taste for 
Mie isplay was also shown in the trappings of the horses and the 
jewelling of arms. There was a garment often mentioned called 
a “ night-gown,” common to both sexes, but not used to sleep in. 
It filled the place now occupied by tea-gowns and smoking suits— 
for dress al ee purposes. These “ gowns” were of costly wate- 
rials, satin or velvet, and richly trimmed with embroidery or fur. 
The upper classes were able to import foreign manufactures with- 
out paying duty, whilst the merchants and lower orders were 
obliged to use home-made goods, However, iu the reign of 
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Elizabeth the silk-weavers and the lace-makers whom Alva’s per- 
secution drove from the Netherlands, fled to settle in England, so 
that foreign productions soon came under the category of “ home- 
made,” and the merchants could no longer be prevented from 
using them. 

In the Court of the Stuarts there gradually came a great trans- 
formation in dress. Ruffs, wigs, whalebone, and padded doublets 
gave place to lace, ribbon, and curled locks. An air of lightness 
and softness was given to the Vandyke costume which came to 
be identified with loose morals. The dress of the Cavaliers was 
still more delicate and elaborate. “shirts of taffeta 
sarenet, soft and light as cobwebs,” shoe roses costing thirty 
pounds the pair, and as many as nine pairs of silk stockings, worn 
one over the other, to give warmth without thickness. These 
required garters with diamond buckles. One can scarcely now 
imagine three hundred Scotch nobles dressed in white satin and 
lace, plumed hats, fringed boots, and earrings. Alongside of the 
Cavalier stood the Puritan glorying in his doublet and hose of 
coarse dark cloth, and his thick worsted stockings, round his 
throat a plain band of linen, instead of a delicate lace cravat, no 
slashings or rosettes, no plumed hat, diamond buckles or curling 
hair; his sombre dress was the expression of his religion and of 
were mixed with those of the Stuarts, to the detriment of both. 
Then came the reigns of Beau Nash and Beau Brummell, but we 
cannot command space to follow Mrs. Hill’s pleasant lead through 
the days of crinolined coat tails, cocked hats, gigantic muffs, 
ruffles, periwigs, patches, and powder. The only time when 
dress seems to have been under a cloud was during the Great 
Plague. Then people were afraid to buy new clothes for fear of 
infection, and, indeed, would have found it difficult to have them 
made, so extraordinarily large had been the mortality amongst 
the tailors. They probably lived in insanitary workshops like 
the sweating Jew tailors of our own time. 

We must not allow it to be inferred that this History is princi- 
pally concerned with “male costume,” or even altogether about 
dress— quite the contrary. Its pages are more occupied with ladies 
than with gentlemen, and it is full of side lights, interesting to 
the politician and the political economist ; but we confess to being 
so nauseated by the prominence given in the contemporary press 
to women’s dress, past, present, and to come, that we have 
shirked any reference to Mrs. Hill’s exhaustive account of its 
vagaries and monstrous inventions, 


DISCOVERY, TRAVEL, TOURING, AND SPORT.* 


tne. Mr. D’Orsey gives by mo means a flattering 
scription of the Portuguese in their relations with the 
natives of Asia and Africa. It may be said that we English 
have little right to throw stones; but, though our action has 
often been arbitrary, it is im a great measure vindicated by results. 
The rule of the English has assured peace and comparative 
prosperity to countries groaning under misgovernment, with all 
its inevitable consequences. There is no denying the daring of 
the early Portuguese explorers. Encouraged by Prince Henry, 
the Navigator, and his successors, they not only pushed their 
discoveries into the distant seas, where they were beset on all 
sides by unfamiliar dangers, but they seemed to have laid the 
solid foundations of a splendid colonial empire. Those bright 
prospects proved delusive, and their power had scarcely been 
established before it began to decline, 
vated by climate, indulgence, and promiscuous in 
the most backward and disreputable of modern colonists. The 
Portuguese halfbreeds on the Lower Zambesi are the great 
stumbling-blocks to the regeneration of South-Eastern Africa ; 
and on the Malabar coast they would never have maintained 
ious footing bad not the British merchants of Calcutta 
rae their dominions to Cape Comorin, Mr. D'Orsey’s book 
more or less directly explains some of the causes which account 
for their failure ; as he calls attention to the real character of the 
missionary enterprise, which nominally christianized for a time 
considerable districts of the country. The early conquerors ope- 
rated at a vast distance from the base of their operations, with a 
mere handful of men in indifferently appointed caravels, As was 
invariably the case im similar circumstances, they went on the 
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principle of conquering by dividing, and found an ally in a dis- 
contented feudatory who gave them aid, and offered them a 
stronghold and a harbour. It was the story of Oortez marching 
against Montezuma, 

But, like the Spanish Conquistador, Da Gama and Albuquerque 
were men of iron, who knew as little of fear as of scruples. There 
has seldom been a more desperate feat of arms than that by which 
Albuquerque celebrated Christmas Day, 1510, by the storm of 
Goa, against tremendous odds. Had they shown as much state- 
craft as courage, the Portuguese might have consolidated a terri- 
tory between the protecting mountain barrier and the sea, and 
attracted the commerce of the East to the marts of an Indian 
Phenicia. But they knew no moderation, and, from the highest 
to the lowest, all hastened to be rich. Their exactions were as 
intolerable as their administration was merciless; the subju- 
gated princes groaned under their tyranny, and traders who ran 
serious risks of being slaughtered were slow to buy goods which 
might possibly be confiscated. In any case the profits were pretty 
nearly swallowed up by the Portuguese excise and customs. 
As if to ensure the failure of colonization, the foreigners were as 
fanatical Cetholics as they were covetous, faithless, and licentious. 
They grasped at everything, they broke their solemn pledges, and 
they indulged themselves in harems of native concubines. Yet 
they insisted on Hindu and Mahommedan recognizing the purity of 
their creed. Naturally the natives would have declined to listen 
to those Christian priests when beyond the reach of the fires and 
the torture-chambers of the Inquisition. But then came St. 
Francis Xavier and his zealous companions of the Order of 
Loyola. Mr. D’Orsey does full justice to the saintly character of 
St. Francis, whose self-sacrifices had been as noble as his life was 
austere. He shows how Hindu and Mussulman recognized alike 
that this new apostle was of a very different type from the men 
who hitherto had sought to impose the Cross upon them; and, 
consequently, the benighted heathens were sadly puzzled. But 
he goes on to show—what is, indeed, self-evident—that Xavier 
was guided by the principles and injunctions of his Order; that 
he conscientiously made himself all things to all men, and 
accepted lip-service instead of insisting on heart-worship. In- 
deed he had, for the most part, to do his converting through an 
interpreter, and was content with the visible sign of some rite or 
ceremonial observance. Hence it was that such seed as he scat- 
tered, having no depth of root, speedily withered away. Nor did 
it’ help the mission of those Portuguese proselytizers that a body of 
persecuted and despised Christians had been in the country from 
time immemorial. There still exists, as there existed when Vasco 
da Gama sighted those Southern ghauts, a community of about a 
quarter of a million of so-called Syrian Christians. They cherish 
the tradition that it was St. Thomas the Apostle who first brought 
the message of salvation to their shores; and they practise in 
their churches the Syrian ritual, as, in spite of persecution and 
episcopal tendencies, they have always held fast to the Nestorian 
heresy. 

Mrs. Tyacke shot those bears of hers in Kullu and Lahoul, 
which are mountainous territories lying to the south of the 
better-known Ladakh. Kullu appears to be a congeries of 
valleys and ravines among the spurs of the snow-capped Himalayas 
which enclose it on three sides, The terraced villages sur- 
rounded by hardy fruit trees and scanty crops are inhabited by a 
people who are simple in their costume, disgustingly filthy in 
their habits, and who seldom or never wash. The ladies wear 
but a single garment, notwithstanding the inclemency of winter 
weather, and are treated by their masters as beastsof burden. In 
fact, the men objected to do any work for the strangers, and could 
scarcely be tempted by money to bring in the necessary supplies. 
So that housekeeping was a matter of extreme difficulty, and Mrs. 
Tyacke had to face sundry gratuitous hardships. Of course she 
rather liked that, or she need not have prolonged her sojourn. 
Her constitution was an extremely tough one, or otherwise she 
must have succumbed to cold, wet, and malaria. Yet physically 
she was very far from strong. She says that her height is five 
feet one, and that her weight is under 6st. 61bs. She adopted 
a neat and sensible sporting dress; a tunic of light and porous 
woollen was worn over warm underclothing. Even so, and 
much to her disgust, she was sometimes compelled to leave 
the more formidable stalks to her husband; for it was no 
light matter crawling on all fours over the boulders in a nullah, 
or scaling cliffs where the edges cut like knife-blades. Yet riding 
on what were called roads was even more dangerous, for 
she never knew when a few yards might not give way, and drop 
her in the direction of some bottomless abyss. The choice of 
eligible camping grounds was limited. On the only bit of level 
ground sheep were sure to have been folded, and then the her 
swarmed with ticks which clung and sucked like bloodthirsty 
‘leeches. An avalanche of earth or snow was always a contin- 


gency to be calculated with. The bears seem to have been 
plentiful; but, in the absence of capable guides, and with the 
variety of cover in the ravines and thickets, it was seldom easy 
to find them. Mrs. Tyacke, who has excellent eyes, was most 
successful when she surveyed the hillsides from some height, like 
a professional deer-stalker through his “ prospect-glass” ; generally 
when the wind blew fair, there was no great difficulty in ap- 

ing. But sometimes, as we have remarked, the approach 
was both difficult and dangerous. Some of the nullahs, for 
example, are so many cowoirs which, when the snows are thawing 
or when the rains set in, are swept by the descending boulders 
and tree-trunks, which ricochet from wall to wall. Nor are moun- 
tain accidents the only form of peril. When the Tyackes were in 
Kulluthere wasa visitation of cholera, which hastened their advance 
into the highlands of Lahoul at the risk of their retreat being cut 
off. By the way, Mrs. Tyacke remarks, as a curious, but well- 
established, fact that birds have a presentiment of the coming 
epidemic, and migrate with one accord before its arrival. If it 
be so, it is specially remarkable in the case of vultures and other 
birds of prey, who, as they live in great measure on carrion, 


might be supposed to look forward to banqueting on the corpses. 


Here and There in Italy is very slight, very bright, and very 
taking. There is really next to nothing in it that is new; but it 
is pleasantly suggestive for wanderers in Italy who have a taste 
for scenery, a turn for sketching, and who take pleasure in ob- 
serving primitive customs. Chiesanuova, for example, which is 
a Veronese pleasure-resort in the mountains, can only have attrac- 
tions as a place of sojourn for those who are ready to rough it. 
But there are peaks and picturesque gorges which are tolerably 
accessible, and the hills around are honeycombed with curious 
caverns. Val Bregaglia suggests the strange history of the 
De Salis family, very ancient nodblesse of the Grisons, whose scions 
have served with distinction in all the armies of Europe, and who 
own more than one venerable residence in that valley. At Asolo 
we hear of the honours paid to Browning’s memory ; for there the 
poet inhabited a‘ singularly gloomy suite of rooms in the ex- 
tremely noisy neighbourhood of a clamorous peal of bells. As 
for Bordighera and Circean Capri, they are about as familiar to 
the tourist as Brighton or Charing Cross, and their witcheries 
might very well have been taken for granted. Much the same 
might be said of romantic Aosta and Courmayeur, but there is 
an interesting chapter on the Lilliputian Republic of San Marino, 
though it was described thoroughly only the other day by Mr. 
Bent. 

In Gossip of the Carribees, Mr. Trowbridge obviously models 
himself on Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and in a succession of slight 
sketches or short stories deals with the Windward group of the 
West Indian islands in its social aspects. The little volume is 
amusing, and some of the imitations are creditably successful. 
“The Queen's Representative,” which, in the order of precedence, 
naturally comes first, is disfigured by transparently veiled per- 
sonalities. Mr. Trowbridge evidently owes a bitter grudge to a 
well-known colonial Governor and his lady ; and the pseudonyms 
under which they are described were never intended for purposes 
of disguise. The “ Boy from Home,” who is driven to self-murder, 
is a very close reproduction of one of Mr, Kipling’s rather repul- 
sive tragedies. “ Mrs. Clarendon’s Dance,” on the contrary, is an 
excellent piece of social comedy, and there is a great deal of capital 
broad farce in the misfortunes that befall the ambitious hostess 
whose little dance proves a dismal failure, “The Old Portrait” 
is a thrilling romance of the last century, which nevertheless 
seems to bear internal evidence of keeping pretty closely to actual 
facts. “For the Sake of the Cross,” though somewhat melo- 
dramatic, is a really powerful tale of noble self-sacrifice, where a 
youth turning his back on the wealthy and beautiful heiress he 
adores, walks away under the weight of the cross to the pestilen- 
tial Delta of the Niger, where the devoted missionary is doomed 
to a lingering death, without being granted the blessed gift of 
oblivion. 


SCOTLAND YESTERDAY.* 


character living in an East-coast village and in a country 
town on the West coast. It is a comfort to find that “ yester- 
day” such types existed, and presumably “to-day” has not 
altogether abolished them and their pleasing characteristics. As 
a rule, we fear that Scotland shares the weakness of other places, 
and is too much afraid of not being like every one else to cherish 
and cultivate what is typical in her clachan and town life. Par- 
liament is fond of providing machinery through which every 
ass in a district can rise to the surface and be reported in the 


* Scotland Yesterday. By William Wallace, London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 
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local newspapers, and we must in all honesty admit that the 
typical town councillor in the east or west of Scotland is an animal 
brutish in his manners and radically ignorant in his thoughts. 
But the parochial, county, or Parliamentary politician is scarcely 
touched on in this book. The pictures deal with the men and 
women who must exist in every small and simple community, 
nor do most of them stray from the walk and conversation we 
should suppose natural to their condition. To this there are one 
or two exceptions, and the story of “The Fisherman” is a re- 
markable one, and does not suffer in the telling. It is interesting 
to note throughout the story how the man works out his des- 
tiny, in the strength of those qualities which in all ages have 
been typical of the Scot. On the other side we may make 
the same comments on the story of “The Dressmaker,” for the 
same class of interest pertains also to this history. These two 
stand out among the eleven sketches which belong to the village 
life. Of the ten dealing with the town, we may again mention 
two of real merit, “The Shabby Scientist ” and “The Clergyman 
of all Work.” Mr. Wallace has seen the way to mingle pathos 
and dignity in his account of these individuals, and they are the 
most lifelike among several excellent portraits. The fashion 
which was set by the deserved success of “A Window in 
Thrums,” and works by the same author, will not immediately die 
out, and we see a chance of our being somewhat wearied by 
“Types” presented to us in rapid succession, like slides in a 
magic-lantern, without any more cohesion than living in the same 
locality affords. At any rate, if we are to have them, it would be 
well to leave country towns and villages, and for a change allow 
us to have a glimpse of some of the types inhabiting the great 
centres of population. Further, we would suggest that they 
should be written not by a superior being “taking notes,” but by 
equals in the same profession. How refreshing it would be to 
have a work on “Typical doctors and their methods,” written by 
a brother M.D. “Typical vanities of literary types” would 
be at once a wholesome confession, and one the public would 
cheerfully endorse. The developments of “ the Parliamentary Type 
by the Member for Typingham ” would contain amusing, if not 
new matter, and many suchlike works could be written by various 
classes of men and women. Human nature is never uninterest- 
ing; but, if we are to have its “types,” we think that some of 
the most interesting are to be found among those who walk in 
a social state which cannot be described as primitive or simple. 
Coming, as we suggest it should, from within, the work requires 
a seeing eye, a strong hand, and an experience which has 
sounded the depths as well as the heights of typical human 
nature. 


BOOKS IN SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE.* 


W. have already had occasion to praise the work of Mr. Felix 
Schelling, Professor of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. His discourse on the Poetic Criticism of 
Elizabeth’s Reign and his edition of Jonson’s Timber were real 
contributions to the history and study of Elizabethan literature. 
So is his monograph on Gascoigne; though we discover a few 
signs—not very many, nor, we hope, very certain—of his being 
invaded by the terrible malady which has been barbarously but 
not ineffectively called “ specialistitis.” We note this in a certain 
tendency on Professor Schelling’s part to attach credence to Mr. 
Fleay’s fantastic identifications of individuals on the faith of, at 
the most, possible, and, at the worst, very improbable personal 
allusion ; and, secondly, in a distinct inclination to magnify his 
particular subject. These are signs we know of old, and as we 
hope for much more good and solid work from Professor Schelling, 
we would implore him to take care. If the disease goes no further 
than at present no great harm will be done; but we have seen such 
examples of its ravages that we tremble. For the rest, a good 
monograph on Gascoigne was by no means superfluous, and Pro- 
fessor Schelling has supplied one. We wish it had fallen to his 
lot to prefix it to an edition of the poet ; for the originals are in. 


* The Life and Writings of G Gascoigne. Felix E. Schelling. 
The Religious Drama. By Katharine Lee Bates. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

A Discourse of the Commonweal of this Realm of E: By W. 8S. 
Edited by Elizabeth Lamond. Cambridge: at the University Press. 


1893. 

The Whitehall Shakespeare. Vol. 1. The Aldine Poets. London: 
Constable. 1893. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 2 vols. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1893. 

that Breathe and Words that Burn from the Writings of Francis 

Bacon, Edited by A. B. Grosart. London: Elliot Stock. 1893. 

Sir Thomas Browne's Urn Burial, Edited by Sir John Evans. London: 
Chiswick Press, 1893. 


accessible ; Chalmers is rather uncritical and incomplete, besides 
being very cumbrous ; and even Mr, Hazlitt’s edition is neither 
complete, nor very accurate, nor within reach of everybody. And 
Gascoigne is certainly interesting, though, as we have hinted, 
Professor Schelling seems to us to put him mvch too high. He 
was a typical man of letters of Elizabeth’s early years, a singularly 
bold striker out of new paths, and a fairly courageous walker in 
them. But as for his positive achievements, his works, Bolton’s 
hypercriticism—“ they may be endured ”—is for once scarcely 
hypercritical. 

Miss Bates modestly says that her little volume “embodies a. 
brief course of lectures given at the Sumner School of Colorado 
Springs.” Not very much need be said about it, and certainly 
no evil. It seems to have come from a sufficiently careful study 
of the chief authorities on the subject, supplemented by an 
honest attempt to attain a certain amount of first-hand know- 
ledge. In performing this last task Miss Bates seems to have 
suffered slightly; and she recounts her sufferings with an amiable 
femininity. Altogether the book is a fair specimen of what is well 
known in England as “ University Extension Literature.” That 
this has increased and is increasing no one will deny; on the 
question whether it ought to be diminished there might be “ wigs 
on the green.” 

In books, as in life, there is always something pathetic about 
posthumous children. Miss Lamond, of Girton, the editress of 
the Discourse of the Commonweal of this Realm of England, 
died before it was finished. But she seems to have done her 
work with the greatest care, going to MS. as well as printed 
sources. Perhaps the book printed in 1581, and attributed to- 
W. S., claimed with some show of reason for the well-known 
Sir Thomas Smith many years earlier, and here attributed to 
John Hales, of Coventry, circ. 1565, is not, considering the many 
things that await good modern editing, and the fact that it has 
been often printed before, quite worth so much pains. But it is@ 
distinctly valuable authority on the social state of England, and 
this is the hour of inquiries into social states; it is an early 
treatise on Political Economy, and it throws light on the ever- 
burning inclosures question, on the coinage, and other things. 
Also it is a sufficiently unpretending example of mid-sixteenth- 
century English, much of the stamp of Ascham and his fellows, 
but less scholarly. So it may be welcomed cordially enough. 

It is ill writing the life of anybody after Izaak Walton; but 
the anonymous person who, under the orders of the Tract Com- 
mittee of the 8.P.C.K., has attempted this in the case of George 
Herbert has gone the wisest way to work in his dangerous 
attempt. He has not aimed at a formal literary narrative, but 
has rather made what used to be called “ collections ”"—notes of 
whatsoever is known about Herbert, his ancestors, his friends, his 
sojourns, his circumstances. The book will thus, perhaps, be of 
rather more use to the student than delight to the reader; yet to 
him also, if he be well tasted, should it be not unwelcome. 

We can recommend some very prettily printed and bound, and’ 
very pocketable, Rambles in "s Land, by George 
Morley (London: Record Press), to all visitors to that sacred’ 
soil. 

There is nothing on the title-page to show that The Countess. 
of Pembroke’s Arcadia (London: Sampson Low) is not a new 
book, but the dedication to the Earl of Derby, as Prime Minister, 
sufficiently identifies it with an edition published some five and’ 
twenty years ago by, we think, the late Mr. Hain Friswell. We 
should not, we confess, have advised its reproduction ourselves. 
It is very well printed, and very prettily produced in every way ; 
while it is, no doubt, very true that the general reader is 
unlikely to read this famous book, either in the old editions or in 
Dr. Sommer’s elaborate facsimile. But the principle on which 
the editor of this rifacimento (for that is what it is) proceeded— 
the principle of leaving out just what he chose to consider “ not 
Sidney’s,” of cutting down long episodes, and so forth—is one 
which we can by no possibility admit as legitimate. And, though 
we are no enthusiastic believers in the doctrine of progress, we do 
flatter ourselves that almost every decade of this century, at 
least, has made it more and more unlikely that a person who cares 
enough about the Arcadia to think of reproducing it at all should 
think of reproducing it in such a fashion. Even at its original 
date this edition was an anachronism, and it is more of an 
anachronism now. 

There cannot be too many Shakspeares, unless, indeed, some- 
body should reply, as did the lover to whom was given a portrait 
of his mistress (which, as it chanced, was a proof copy, and had 
written on the back “Twelve of these”), “ But there is and can 
be only one!” The latest, published by Mr. Archibald Con- 
stable, printed at the Chiswick Press, and called The Whitehalf 
Shakespeare, is an exceedingly handsome and desirable book. It 
is to fill twelve volumes in a very comely square crown octavo 
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or foolscap quarto ; it has excellent paper, a large and fine letter 
well set on the page, an index of Shakspeare’s characters which 
we do not remember to have seen attempted before, a blessedly 
moderate allowance of almost entirely textual notes, and a suffi- 
cient glossary. May it prosper! Nobody who wants a Shakspeare, 
and has room for one in twelve volumes, can do better, if so well. 

The same printers, this time in their doubled part of publishers 
also, have issued, in their beautiful “Chiswick Press” series, Sir 
Thomas Browne's Urn Burial, with its satellite tract on the 
Brampton Urns, edited by Sir John Evans—two good knights 
well met together. The elder of the two is far above praising ; 
but it is delightful enough to read once more his mighty music 
in this pleasant issue. Sir John, in his introduction and notes, 
is not copious, but apposite and learned. 

Few people, we should imagine, will think Dr. Grosart happy 
in his choice of a title for an anthology from Bacon. But, putting 
this aside, this addition to the pretty little pocket collection 
called the “ Elizabethan Library” is well enough. For the most 
part, and very wisely, it is taken from those writings of Bacon's 
which are not generally known, though Dr. Grosart, being human, 
‘has not been able entirely to resist the temptation of drawing on 
the Essays and the Apophthegms. As a “beauties” volume, and 
one likely to send the reader to the original, it is, perhaps, the 
best designed of the series as yet, and deserves buying as a 
Christmas present. 

The Aldine Butler was always one of the best of the series, 
though Mitford its editor might perhaps have digested his editorial 
matter more thoroughly. On the whole, however, we think that 
Mr. R. B. Johnson, who has superintended its reproduction for 
Messrs. Bell & Son, was wise to preserve his predecessor's divi- 
sions in the prolegomena, and merely add to each what was 
necessary. For his text he has (instead of, like Mitford, merely 
following Zachary Grey) gone to the original, and he has written 
a new Memoir, setting out most of the very little known about 
Butler, but not indulging much in criticism. It is a pity that he 
has neglected the opportunity of supplying what has never yet 
been given, a full indication of the remarkable resemblances of 
Butler's manner to that of the Satire Ménippée; but what he 
has done he has done well. 

Of pamphlets and brochures we have a leash (interesting in 
different orders of interest) to notice. The miraculous “Clelia” 
continues what she hereelf calls “ the Clelian criticism” begun in 
God in Shakspeare and Great Pan Lives, by a small instalment 
entitled The ian Reconciliation (Luzac). In this we 
learn that “Mr. W. H.’s offences were not of a kind amenable to 
law ” (which most glad we are to hear it), and that Antonio and 
Sebastian in the Tempest are self-interest and laissez-faire. For 
our part we have little doubt ‘that Caliban is a coal-owner, and 
that Ariel is Mr. Pickard, M.P. Much more distressing is the 
latest work of another old friend of ours, Mr. W. C. Wigston, 
Discoveries in the Bacon Problem (Turnbull & Spears). (Our own 
discovery, by the way, is that “Can you carry coals?” is a clear 
Bakespearian “lead,” for coals suggest rashers; cf. “ A rasher on 
the coals.”) Mr. Wigston is not happy and reconciled like Clelia. 
He is, we grieve to learn, in the position of a man in pursuit of 
thieves who have robbed him. From “the malice of private 
enemies,” from “literary persecution,” and from unscrupulous 
persons who have been handing his discoveries about London, 
this savoury professor, whose virtues are as a pot of incense in 
Shaconia and a burnt-offering in Bakespeareland, is also suffering. 
We deeply sympathize. What the particular discovery which 
has thus been looted is, we have been not wholly fortunate in 
discovering. Mr. Wigston finds in Fluellen’s “Alexander the 
pig” & Shaconian light. Is it that? 

Our third pamphlet is a very different thing from these. Mr. 
Deighton, of whom more anon, has collected some ingenious 
Conjectura] Readings on Marston (G. Bell & Sons), and has done 
well to publish them. In the originals, and perhaps still more in 
Halliwell’s edition, Marston is one of the most corrupt of our 
dramatists; and it was not within Mr. Bullen’s scheme to 
castigate the text conjecturally. Mr. Deighton’s notes are, in 
some cases at any rate, well worth transferring to the margin. 
The first on “Master” and “ Mounser,” in Antonio and Mellida, 
is in the best style of emendation, and not e few others are equal 
to it. 

Of school editions of Shakspeare and other authors, but espe- 
cially of Shakespeare, we have so many before us that we can but 
afford a word or two to each. Of Mr. Deighton’s issues, which we 
heve noticed often, and as often praised (Macmillan), we have three, 
Romeo and Juliet aud the two parts of Henry the Fourth. They 
are as good as ever. 

Of che “Warwick ” Shakespeare, an adventure of Messrs, Blackie’s, 
we have also three numbers—Macheth, by Mr. E. K, Chambers ; 
Richard the Second, by Mr, C, H. Herford, and Julius Caesar, by 


Mr. A. D. Innes. The arrangement of these editions represents 
& somewhat newer, and therefore a probably less permanent, style 
of criticism than Mr. Deighton’s. Thus Mr. Herford lays great 
stress on rhyme-tests, end-tests, and suchlike quillets, while Mr. 
Chambers attempts a style of abstract esthetic, which we do not 
think very profitable. None of the editors, however, allows his 
predilections in this way to interfere with a very painstaking and 
solid handling of his subject in other ways. The Junior School 

is another issue of the same publishers intended for 
lower forms; and in it we have Henry V., edited by Mr. W. 
Barry, and Coriolanus, edited by Mr. W. Dent. Here the text, 
with sufficient verbal explanation, is made the chief thing. 

Out of Shakspeare we have two selections from Milton issued 
by the Clarendon Press in very small instalments, both edited by 
Mr. O. Elton. Thus L’Allegro forms a number to itself of a 
single sheet only, and Zycidas one of a sheet anda half. They 
are both well done, but we are sorry to see in them, as in some 
others of the books we have noted, a tendency to confuse hypo- 
thesis with demonstration. 

For Messrs. Bell's English Classics Mr. Deighton, again extend- 
ing his excursions, edits, and edits very well, Massinger’s A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts. This admirable play, since it at last lost 
that hold on the stage which it so long maintained, has probably 
been too much forgotten by the general reader, and as he has 
now, it would seem, left off reading when he leaves school, we 
must e’en make a shift to get him to read it there. 


AFRICAN TALES.* 


N? one has had better opportunities to collect what we may 
style oral African literature than Mr. Stanley. His dark 
companions used to tell tales round the camp fire nightly, and 
from these he now publishes a selection. The stories of the 
Zanzibar people, he thinks, are “mere importations from Asia.” 
There is already a volume of these, Swahili Tales, by Dr. Steere, 
and we gather from Dr. Steere that portions at least of the stories 
appeared to him to come from the African interior. They were 
in form cante-fables, half verse, half prose, like Awcassin et 
Nicolette, a» form of which there are one or two remains in 
Scotland. The Swahili version of Puss in Boots is well 
known ; it contains some original features, and has a few marks 
which might be thought to indicate an Arabian original. Mr. 
Stanley prefers the stories from the interior, almost all of 
which he says, have a moral. This is not an uncommon 
feature in the Mérchen of the world in general—indeed, 
Perrault, at the beginnings of speculation on popular literature, 
conceived that all such tales were originally told to enforce a 
moral lesson. This is exaggerated; but some, at all events, like 
the tales in which courtesy and kindness are rewarded and 
arrogance punished, had, no doubt, from the first a moral aim, 
and were novels with a purpose. This kind is very common in 
Southern Africa, The style appears to us to be slightly, and of 
course unconsciously, sophisticated—at least, if we may judge by 
comparison with the Zulu, Kaflir, Bushman, and Hottentot 
stories of Callaway, Theal, and Bleek. ‘The first story is not a 
Marchen, but a myth—the tale of the Making of Man. Earth 
held a pool and a Toad only, while the Moon reigned in the sky. 
The Moon proposed to make man and woman to be happy; the 
Toad was equally ambitious, The Toad did make men without 
“a charter” from the Moon. Now, this notion of a charter does 
not exactly strike us as of native African origin. The Moon 
burned the Toad, touched up man and woman, and gave them 
axes, fire, pottery, dominion over the animals. As men 
became more numerous, they became less happy and shorter 
lived, and all their sorrows—the Origin of Evil, in fact— 
are due to the original creation by the Toad. In other African 
legends the moon means to make men immortal, but is frustrated 
by the hare or some other animal, The whole legend is an 
example of early philosophic dualism. ‘The “Goat, Lion, and 
Serpent” attributes a good deal of man’s success to the wisdom of 
the snake ; when the woman “ unrobed the lion of his furry spoil,” 
one scarcely seems to hear a literal translation, “The Queen of 
the Pool” is a legend of a divorced wife, who makes a happy 
home among the animals till her malevolent husband comes and 
destroys it; he is punished by her kindred, The woman is parti- 
cularly successful in domesticating fish. It is a very kindly and 
poetical legend. 

“The Elephant and Lion,” a mere tale of war between these 
beasts, explains why the woods are haunted. “We are in a 
fever almost from the horrible illusions of fancy.” This, 


* My Dark ions and their Strange Stories. By H, M, 
Stanley. London: pson Low & Co, 1893. 
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again, is rather a civilized way of expressing the idea. “ King 
Gumbi and his Daughter” (who was espoused and returned) has 
some features of a Marchen, but—to the general disgust of the 
eamp, which we share——ends needlessly ill, in the drowning of 
the Princess and her lover, who can rub brass rods out of his 
teeth. Some early Howells has been at work on the conclusion, 
which gave great dissatisfaction. “Maranda” is also a tale of 
little interest, and with no dramatic complications. ‘“ Katinda’s 
Dog” was so clever, and his mistress boasted of him so much, that 
he feared to be burned for a witch (a dog was burned for # witch 
by the enlightened Puritans of New England !); finally he ran 
away and killed his indiscreet mistress. Then we have @ prince 
who cried for the moon, and an engineer who nearly brought it 
down, and caused the spots on it. But the end was disastrous, 
and the people were turned into gorillas. The moral is obvious 
—don’t ery for the moon! “ Kimyera” is the romance of a royal 
love-child who became King of Uganda; he is a kind of Umslo- 
pogaas of milder mood. The custom of exposing children is as 
much the ground of romance in Africa as in ancient Greece. 
The beast stories, @ Ja Uncle Remus, would be better if Mr. 
Stanley could abstain from such brave words as “ when he 
fully realized the catastrophe in its completeness.” Do natives 
of any part of Africa talk like newspaper reporters? They 
do not in Callaway’s, Theal’s, Bleek’s, Steere’s, and other 
African collections. We have no means of comparing the original 
for “ when he fully realized the catastrophe in its completeness,” 
but we imagine that a simpler and more attractive style of 
translation might have been adopted. Brer Rabbit distinguishes 
himself, as usual, by his astuteness, and we presume that the 
negroes imported tiir tales of Brer Rabbit to America from 
Africa. The hare, however, is equally gifted among the Red 
Indians. The tales of friendly and unfriendly gorillas are 
among the best; but, on the whole, except in the Brer Rabbit 
stories, there is little merit in the narratives. They have none 
of the dramatic charm of Médrchen, and are most remarkable, 
when remarkable at all, for a certain poetical element, as in the 
Creation Myth, and the legend of ‘ The Queen of the Pool.’ They 
are of slight value for comparative purposes, and throw little 
new light on manners and customs. 


NEW MUSIC. 


GALS by English Composers of the Close of the Fifteenth 

Century is a very interesting volume, prepared for the Plain- 
song and Mediwval Music Society, and published, in a limited 
edition, by Novello, Ewer, & Co. The madrigals, which are six 
in number, have been taken from MSS. in the British Museum, 
and skilfully transcribed into modern notation by Dr. Charles 
Pearce and Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams. Two are ascribed to 
King Henry VIII, one to Edmund Turges, one to William 
Newark, and the remaining two ore anonymous, All are written 
in three parts, mostly for mixed voices—that is, soprano, alto, 
and bass or tenor; but one is for two sopranos and alto, and 
another for male voices only. They are, of course, intended to 
be sung without an accompaniment ; but for convenience of prac- 
tice a pianoforte score is added, and in one case an organ part 
for church use. Great credit is due to the Society for its enter- 
prise in bringing to light these further instalments of the buried 
wealth of old English music, but we do not quite see why the 
edition should be limited to 250 copies, as numerous musical 
Societies, large and small, would gratefully appreciate so interest- 
ing a collection, if it were brought within their reach. 

Amateur pianists will find the series of pianoforte music issued 
by Hammond & Co, worth their attention, It is capitally 
printed and convenient in form, and includes a suflicient variety 
of compositions to furnish a very fair repertory of a modest kind 
for home use; but no sort of order is attempted in the issue 
of the several numbers, For instance, we have here No. 35, 
“Henselt’s Favourite Pieces”; No, 39, “Organ Studies,” by 
Charles W. Pearce; No, 42, “Lose Bliitter,” by H, Lange; 
No, 45, “ Mozart’s Favourite Melodies,” arranged by H. Lange ; 
and then, a propos of nothing at all, No. 47, “ First Steps,” by J. 
Schmuck, a volume of purely rudimentary exercises. Neverthe- 
less young players, by looking through the list, will be able to 
pick out much that is useful according to their several tastes and 
accomplishments, “Autumn Reverie,” by George F, Kendall 
(Hammond & Co.), is a pleasant and unpretentious little piece by 
a writer evidently acquainted with Henselt. 

Just now the gavotte ranks with the skirt-dance as a fashionable 
amusement, and there is consequently a run on gavottes, not 
as music, but for dancing purposes, Those who have mastered 
the accomplishment will find “ Pierrette,” by R, Wellesley, serve 


their turn very nicely. It has a well-marked gavotte rhythm, 
and is none the worse for being constructed with extreme simpli- 
city. “ Polkatella,” by the same composer, is described as a 
morceau de salon, so we suppose it is intended more for orna- 
ment than use. But, all the same, it would make a very 
acceptable dancing-polka, “The Gipsies,” a song by the same 
hand, is, like the foreguing, of a popular and unambitious cha- 
racter. We have never heard gipsies singing their “old refrain 
—Hola!” but they do that kind of thing in song, so no doubt it 
is all right. These works are published by the “ London Music 
Publishing Company,” but printed in Leipzig, which sounds 
inconsistent. 


INCUNABLES.* 


fae late Henry Bradshaw translated the title of Du Cange’s 

great work, Glossarium ad Scriptores Medic et Infime Latini- 
tatis, by Dictionary of Middling and Infamous Latin. But even in 
Du Cange we do not find inewnabula in the modern sense of the 
word. In English we do not often meet ever with “ incunables,” 
but it has long held its place in French to signify books printed 
in the infancy of the art. Why there should be a cradle for this 
particular art, and for no other, it would not be easy to say. In 
the catalogue before us M. Olschki gives descriptions of more 
than five hundred “ incunables,” or books printed before 1500. 
People must have been very busy in those fifty years between 
the date of the invention of printing, in or about 1450, and the 
end of the century. M. Olschki’s five hundred probably represent 
at least a thousand different editions as having been produced, as 
it were, suddenly. The difference to the learned world must have 
been enormous. Rulers, and especially the Papacy, looked with great 
and increasing jealousy on the spread of knowledge which followed. 
Yet we find the first printers in Italy, Sweynheim and Pannartz, 
setting up their press, first in the monastery of Subiaco, and 
subsequently in Rome itself. M. Olschki does not notice any 
work of Caxton, but both he and the anonymous “ schoolmaster 
of St. Albans” were at work before 1499, and in. both cases the 
press was more or less nearly connected with a great abbey. 
The Church, it is evident, did not at first discourage the new 
spread of learning, and a large proportion of the books in the list 
before us are of a religious character; thus following the lead of 
the very first printers, whose first undated work was a Bible, and 
whose second book was the beautiful dated Psalter of 1457. It 
is curious to remark that, regarded merely as a work of art, this 
Psalter has never been excelled. A very fine copy is shown in 
one of the cases in the King’s Library at the British Museum, 
and proves that, at the very first attempt, the difficulties con- 
nected with colour-printing were successfully surmounted. 


M. Olschki has placed an asterisk to the names of those printers 
who were the first in their respective towns. Some of these 
names are little known to fame. For example, only students 
have heard of “Bartholomeus de Valdezochio Patavinus et 
Martinus de Septem Arboribus Prutenus,” who were the first 
printers at Padua, where they worked in 1472. “ Antonius 
Zarothus,” in 1470, was the first printer at Milan; but a round 
dozen were at work there within twenty years. There are many 
among us to whom a catalogue is as interesting as a novel; and 
unquestionably such a careful compilation as this of M. Olschki 
should find favour with many who are not collectors. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Vil. 


Tales from Northern Seas (Kegan Paul, Treach 

Triibner, & Co), translated by Mr. R. Nisbet Bain from 
the Danish of Jonas Lie, is deserving of being styled a wonder- 
book among wonder-books, since it is composed of some of the 
wildest and most fantastic stories of sorceries and strange 
elemental creatures that Scandinavian literature contains. 
“Jonas Lie,” Mr. Nisbet Bain observes, “ is suflicieatly famous 
to need but a very few words of introduction”; and this, no 
doubt, is a true saying, so far as it relates to Lie’s more consider- 
able work in fiction, But the novelist’s short stories, especially 
those illustrative of the folk-lore of Norwegian fishermen, are 
much less familiar, we believe, to English readers than are the 
novels, and these short stories comprise some of Lie’s most 
powerful writing. Eight of the eleven tales translated by Mr. 
Nisbet Bain are taken from the first of the two Christmas story- 
books entitled Zreld, which was published as lately as 1891. 
His remaining three are derived from earlier volumes—one, 
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indeed, from the author's first romance. The scene of many of 
these stories is laid on the stormy seas that wash the Lofoden 
Islands. They deal with the lonely lives of the fisher-folk of 
Helgeland and Finmark. The exceedingly grim narrative of 
* The Fisherman and the Draug” is a type of these wild yarns of 
the Norwegian fishermen and their superstitions. On the 
haunted isle of Kvalholm a poor fisherman lives, who in- 
advertently one day offends a demon, known as a draug, who 
had taken the form of a huge seal. He drives his harpoon into 
the back of the seal, and the creature makes off into the waves, 
and that night the wooden shaft of the weapon is washed ashore 
at the landing stage. From that moment the man leads a 
haunted life. Strange voices mock him, and a hideous form 
hides in his boat and scares him as he flies from him. He 
prospers, however, until he is tempted to buy a bewitched 
smack in which he sails homeward with his wife and family. 
The description of that last voyage is as fine as “The 
Witch of Fife.” Another striking story is the legend of 
“Jack of Sjoholm and the Gan-Finn,” which thoroughly 
merits, like the rest, the much-abused description “weird” 
adopted by Mr. Nisbet Bain. Some of the tales, such as “The 
Cormorants of Andvaer,” are suggestive of Eastern origin, or 
at least of Eastern analogues; and in “The Earth Draws” 
‘we have one of the most singular tales of underground folk 
and buried treasure. But the whole book is full of delight- 
ful imaginations, and in a congenial spirit, for the most part, has 
Mr. Laurence Housman illustrated it. We would note, for 
example, the admirable drawing of “The Wind-gnome,” the 
vigorous illustration of the young witch “Toad” and the dun 
horse, and the drawing that illustrates the wonderful story of 
the Gan-Finn. 

With a hundred diverting and spirited drawings by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson, and an excellent memorial sketch of the author's life 
by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, the new illustrated edition of Miss 
Mitford’s Our Village (Macmillan & Co.) is a book to charm the 
most fastidious of book-lovers. Our Village is, of course, a 
perennial among favourite books, and is likely to charm many a 
coming generation in whatever form it takes. A prettier form 
than this new edition it has not hitherto known. Mr. Thomson’s 
expressive and humorous art has never been employed with 
dhappier results than in this beautiful little book. Mr, Austin 
Dobson is fortunate also in his association with Mr. Bernard 
Partridge in the illustrated edition of Proverbs in Porcelain 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) The poet's craft and the 
artist’s are here at one as artist’s design and sweet poetry seldom 
are. There is the pleasantest accord on both hands in executive 
accomplishment. 

Mr. J. D. Batten has won repute as an illustrator of fairy-lore, 
and must greatly increase that repute by the striking and un- 
conventional drawings contributed to Fairy Tales from the Arabian 
Nights, edited and selected by E. Dixon (Dent & Co.) The new 
edition of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (Gay & Bird), in 
two volumes, with illustrations by Howard Pyle, is a handsome 
teprint of the most popular of Dr. Holmes’s works, The artist’s 
vignettes and larger drawings are conceived in sympathy, and 
show considerable felicity in treating the poetic symbolism of the 
book, as in “ The Closed Door,” a photogravure, apparently after 
#& painting. A Book of Pictured Carols (George Allen) com- 
prises a selection of old carols, some of which are, indeed, 
archaic versions, with illustrations designed by members of the 
Birmingham Art School under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Gaskin. There is a studied quaintness in most of the designs 
that should satisfy those who delight in medievalism or what 

for it in these days. There are angels, for example, that 
are of the Burne-Jones order, as in “Salvator Mundi natus est,” 
while “Three Damsels in the Queen’s Chamber” is frankly 
Rossettian in manner. “The Art Annual” for the year, written 
by Archdeacon Farrar and Mrs. Meynell, is devoted to William 
Holman Hunt (“ Art Journal ” office), whose work is illustrated 
by representative paintings and designs reproduced by “ Goupil- 
gravure,” lin ving, and other means. The new volume of 
The Art Journal (Virtue & Co.) is, as hitherto, one of the most 
attractive gift-books of the season, both with respect to the 
quality of the illustrations and the varied interest of the 
descriptive and critical articles that compose the volume. From 
Messrs. Bell & Sons we have a new revised edition of Miss 
Anna Swanwick’s translation of the First Part of Goethe's 
Faust, “with Retzsch’s illustrations.” The extremely popular 
“Outlines” of Retzsch, some of which might have been more 
carefully printed than they are in the book before us, have ex- 
cited very diverse opinions. They are undoubtedly excessively 
ingenious, and show an exuberant fancy. Mrs. Jameson even 
detected “imagination” in them, and described them as if that 
were their chief quality. But for that magical power in Faust 


illustration we must go to Delacroix. We have also received 
Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare, with illustrations by Sir John 
Gilbert (Routledge); The Comic History of England, with 
Leech’s inimitable illustrations complete (Routledge), a most 
desirable presentation volume; and the new volume of Cassell’s 
Family Magazine, excellent as usual, and admirably illustrated. 

The Christmas number of Punch presents itself as the ex- 
pected guest of whom- we have certain foreknowledge as to his 
coming and what he brings. Mr. George Du Maurier, Mr. 
Tenniel, Mr. Sambourne, Mr. Harry Furniss, Mr. Bernard 
Partridge contribute to the pictured page, as in recent years— 
Mr. Tenniel with a “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” a cartoon of 
fantasy, in which may be traced the hand of the illustrator of 
“ Alice’s Adventures,” and Mr. Du Maurier with a dream- 
sequence, which, if less nightmarish than the great original of 
the series, is yet mighty pleasant and ingenious. Exceptionally 
attractive is the Ohristmas number of Harper's Magazine 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.), with a charming rondeau by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, inspired by the most famous of Watteaus, on a line 
of Th. de Banville—“ Embarquons-nous pour la belle Cythére ”— 
and some delightful drawings of Mr. Abbey—the “Sylvia” is a 
gem—in illustration of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, not to 
mention “ A Soldier of Fortune,” written and illustrated by Mr. 
Howard Pyle ; “ An Outpost of Fortune,” by Mr. F. Remington, 
cleverly illustrated by the writer, and other interesting articles, 

Something of a recipe for the making of a book for boys might 
be looked for in Mr. R. M. Ballantyne’s Personal Reminiscences 
(Nisbet & Co.), or such “confessions of a wandering youth” as 
are proper to an inventor of mighty adventures, But, strange to 
say, Mr. Ballantyne was not cradled in the backwoods, or reared 
on a desert island. He became an author by accident, as it were, 
and did sometimes write confidently of what he had never seen, 
as in the fearless way of romancers. One confession he makes 
that interests us much, as it will interest every contemporary boy 
who read The Coral Island when it first appeared. “I sent one 
of my heroes,” he writes—whether Jack, Ralph, or Peterkin, he 
does not say, and we cannot remember—“ up a tree for a nut” (a 
cocoa-nut), “ through the shell of which he bored a hole with a 
penknife, and drank the ‘lemonade,’” Long after the story was 
published he learned the truth as to the husk of the cocoa-nut. 
Perhaps the critics who accused Mr. Ballantyne of “ drawing 
the long bow” were referring to this audacious passage. In 
Valdmer the Viking (Hutchinson & Co.) Mr. Hume Nisbet 
is not less daring in devices and imaginings, though in an- 
other fashion. The adventures of Valdmer and his bardic 
brother in the land of Tule and in England are exceed- 
ingly spirited and charged with wonders. Valdmer is a 
fine fellow, though he permits his brother to fall into the sad 
pedantry of spelling “ Lundun,” “ Wint-castre,” “the island of 
With,” and so forth, A True Cornish Maid, by G. Norway 
(Blackie & Son), is a story of Cornwall in the days of Wesley, 
when smuggling was rife, and the pressgang and the fishermen 
were occasionally at strife. The hero, on his return from a con- 
traband trip, kills an officer of the pressgang in an affray, and 
flies for his life. He is at length hunted down, and locked up in 
the cellars of an old monastic building, from which he is rescued 
by the ingenuity of his heroic sister. Mr. Norway's story has 
life, character, and force. We strongly recommend it as an excel- 
lent book for boys. Dr. Gordon Stables tells of gallant deeds in 
the Old and the New World—the deeds of Rodney, Howe, Elliot, 
and the War of Independence in America—in his “ story of flood 
and field,” Facing Fearful Odds (Shaw & Co.) Boys who take up 
Mr. W.C. Metcalfe’s Rogue's Island ; or, the Pirate Lair (Shaw & 
Co.) can scarcely fail to sympathise with the sad plight in which the 
hero is represented at the opening of the story. He has a hard, 
miserly father, who denies him the pleasures of school-life, and 
allows him no kind of recreation. His relief from a monotonous 
existence is brought about by a kindly sea-captain, a neighbour 
and friend of his father's, who takes him to sea, where he passes 
through a stormy yet rapturous time in the China seas, among 
pirates and otber picturesque ruffians. Mr. Patchett Martin's 
True Stories of Australasian Life (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) treats 
of early navigators and explorers, of the Kelly gang of bush- 
rangers, the Maori wars, and other matters of history. More 
true stories—of “ Indians and Indian fighters”—we have in The 
Men of the Backwoods, by Ascott R. Hope (Griffith, Farran, & 
Co), of which capital book we have a new and revised edition, 
illustrated by Mr. C. O. Murray. 

The Christmas number of the Queen has a pretty story by 
John Strange Winter, “ A Heart Unspotted,” with illustrations 
by Fred Pegram; “The Wind’s Wooing,” by Adam Martin; 
“The Landlord of the Téte Blanche,” by Francis Gribble; an 
article on “ Yule-Tide, Old and New,” another on Christmas 
cheer, making it a doubly attractive number. Its coloured 
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picture is “The Proposal,” by J. Haynes Williams, and is 
decidedly well done. In the Christmas number of the Graphic 
there is a good story by S. Baring-Gould, “John and Joan,” 
illustrated by M. J. Dicksee. It is, as he expresses it, a 
“coorious” story of John and Joan’s adventures during 
the memorable blizzard of 1891. The other _ stories 
are “The Vengeance of Dungarvan,” by E. Lester Arnold, 
illustrated by W. Hatherell ; “ Triggs’ Cat,” by Eden Phillpotts ; 
4A Face in the Bush,” by Morley Roberts; “ A Day in a Tramp’s 
Life,” by Paul Cushing, illustrated by Miss Robinson; “ An 
Episode of West Woodlands,” by Bret Harte. The series of 
humorous sketches are decidedly above the average. The coloured 
pictures are “The Squire’s Daughter,” from the picture by John 
Charlton ; “ Lilies,” from the picture by Blanche Jenkins; and 
“A Proud Father,” from the picture by W. H. Trood. 

Vanity Fair's Winter number has many stories in it. 
“The Edge of the Precipice,” by H. B. Marriott Watson ; 
“The Undertow,” by the Earl of Desart; “ Natalie Ivan- 
hoff: a Memory of Fort Ross,” by Gertrude Atherton; 
“Far above Rubies,” by H. B. Finlay Knight ; “ The Happy End 
of Sister Elizabeth,” by John Ayscough ; “The Prisoner in the 
Indian Shawl,” by Max Pemberton; “ Necessity, the Mother of 
Invention,” by C. J. Wills; “A Neglected Warning,” by J. 
Randal; “A Deserted Farmhouse,” by Lady Fairlie Cunning- 
hame ; “The First Bi-Cuspid,” by Hartley Davis; “ A Miracle 
in Rabbits,” by Lady Colin Campbell; and “ An Unreasonable 
Man,” by Jeanette Van Alstine, making a goodly collection, on 
the whole above the average in quality of Christmas numbers’ 
stories. The cartoon of this number of Vanity Fair is “On the 


Terrace,” a political spectacle. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


NCE more, by an accident which it is difficult to think merely 
accidental, two volumes of criticism occur together, and 
from the same publishers, by the two French critics who are 
most popular and most opposed to each other in style and tone. 
For, in the matter of this opposition, M. Jules Lemaitre, whose 
seventh series of Impressions de thédtre (1), and M. Emile Faguet, 
the fourth volume of whose study of French literature (2) by 
centuries in the persons of its chief and best-known exponents, 
seem to us to be even further asunder than M. Anatole France 
and M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, who also form a pair of friendly 
enemies and an alternative pasture for opposing tastes. For 
though M. France may defend while M. Brunetiére denounces 
personal criticism, and though the one mainly affects the dogmatic, 
the other the zesthetic side, both in reality are very learned men, and 
M. Brunetiére has at least as strong personal preferences as 
M. France. Between our present pair, except that both write 
excellently, the differences are far more striking than the agree- 
ments. M. Lemaitre is not exactly a learned critic; in fact, we 
venture to think that he has rather less learning than he ought to 
have. M. Faguet is as learned as he need be. On the other 
hand, M. Feguet, though, being very much the reverse of a fool, 
we make no doubt that he has personal preferences, makes very 
little ostentation of them, and never by any chance substitutes 
them for argument. With “M. Jules,” on the other hand, his 
favouritism is as ostentatious as his nescience. It is, of 
course, easy to say that both are assumed; that M. Lemaitre 
is neither so ignorant nor so capricious as he would have 
us believe. But the common principles of evidence come 
in here rather damagingly. It is to a man’s advantage to 
assume knowledge and fairness; also knowledge and fairness 
are not easy things really to attain. We shall, therefore, be wise 
in giving slow credence to the pretension to them. But it is no 
trouble to be ignorant and flighty, and “if you do happen to be 
both” the ostentation of the qualities half disarms criticism of 
them; so that there are great temptations to the practice. 
However these generalities may be, admirers of the two methods 
will find them excellently illustrated in this pair of volumes. 
M. Lemaitre’s real faculty (for nobody denies him that) appears 
in sufficiently numerous places, as instances of which we may 
select his references to Fantasio and to La faute de I Abbé 
Mouret. His foibles and “little ways” appear very copiously 
indeed. For instance, the couple of pages which he devotes to 
the setting forth (in the goguenard tone of one who could say 
much more, look you, an’ he would) of the argument merely 
of M. Maurice Bouchor’s little drama-poem on Omar Khayyam, 
would be more effective to us if we did not feel morally con- 
vinced that M. Lemaitre knows very little about the poet of 
Nishapur. And elsewhere when, after high general praises of 
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J. J. Weiss, he proceeds to point out in a jaunty way that 
that critic’s admiration of the minor poets and dramatists of the 
eighteenth century was a fond thing, vainly invented, we should 
like to be sure that his affectation of knowing nothing about 
most of them himeelf till he picked up a volume or two on the 
quays, and turned them over languidly, was not a “ sooth 
bourd.” No doubt M. Lemaitre does his ignoring with an 
infinite grace; but there was one of his own poets who said 
La vertu n’est point fille de l'ignorance ; 

and we do not know that a Congrevian air of being, not a musty 
student, but a gentleman who turns over a book now and then 
for his amusement, helps the matter much. As for M. Faguet, 
there is no danger of ignorance or minauderie there. Writing 
ostensibly for students, he, perhaps, charges his studies with a 
little too much matter for the idle reader, who, on the other 
hand, loves to be tickled by M. Lemaitre into the notion that hard 
reading is quite unnecessary, and that the chief and principal 
thing is to take your author as read, and cut capers round him. 
But we never knew any competent judge who found M. Faguet 
dull anywhere; and, as he discourses of the great men of the 
sixteenth century, from Commines to Montaigne, it would be ex- 
ceptionally odd if he were dull here. 

The Count of Paris’s “ necessary liberty” (3) is the “ droit de 
l’association,” which he seems to construe in the sense of regard- 
ing the English Trade-Unions as examples. And there are still 
those who talk of the political ability of the Orleans family! 
“La monarchie n’a rien & craindre de la démocratie,” perorates 
the Count. “ Ni le feu de l’eau, Monseigneur ?” 

Dr. Puibaraud (4), who has held very high posts in the Prefec- 
ture of Police and the Ministry of the Interior, expressly disclaims 
any intention of catering for morbid curiosity, and his book con- 
tains little or nothing that is “scabrous.” But much matter of 
interest will be found in it; and the survey and classification of 
the criminal classes of France, or at least of Paris, is very com- 
plete and curious. 

We may note more briefly some new numbers of MM. Lecine 
and Oudin’s capital Classiques populaires, the plan of which we 
have often explained—Bossuet, by M. Lanson, Chateaubriand, by 
M. Bardoux, Guizot, by M. de Orozais, and La poésie au moyen 
dge, by M. Clédat. In all these, as usual, extraes, summary, 
exposition are more aimed at than criticism. Also we have an ex- 
tremely pretty reprint of Beyle’s L’abbesse de Castro in the 
charming little “ Collection Lemerre Illustrée”; a French trans- 
lation, entitled Un jeune empereur, of Mr. Harold Frederic’s 
book on Wilhelm II, (Paris: Perrin); and several numbers of 
M. Grand-Carteret’s amusing periodical, Le livre et limage. 
The contents of these latter are too many to specify. The pic- 
turesque side of railways (not a fertile field with us), caricatures 
old and new, binding, book illustration, and many other things 
continue to receive the attentions of the magazine in letterpress 
and drawing, in colours and in black-and-white. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


aan are certain French writers of whom it may be said 
they do not suffer translation, as some do, but command it. 
They have but to write, and they are promptly Englished. M. 
Octave Uzanne is one of these true cosmopolites. His latest 
book was, as he tells us, a good deal delayed, like the tender ash, 
but no such delay has marked its appearance in English dress as 
The Book-Hunter in Paris (Elliot Stock), with the capital illus- 
trations of the original, and a preface by Mr. Augustine Birrell. 
Of the bookstalls and bouguinistes of Paris—*le long des quais 
Conti, Voltaire et Malaquais”—M. Uzanne discourses, as one 
learned in the ways of that curious world—its history, its tra- 
ditions, its famous exemplars. He handles his subject as 
one who loves it, and his sympathies are not less with 
mighty hunters on the quays than with notable purveyors both 
past and present. Lightly does he carry his learning and 
brightly does he sketch the bookmen and their riverside market. 
Those who sell and those who buy, not to mention those who 
steal, and the auctioneer’s business at the Maison Sylvestre, are 
vividly presented in the course of those perambulations in which 
M. Uzanne plays the part of a Topffer, as he happily observes, 
rather than offers the guidance of a Baedeker. Of present 
interest to all book-lovers are his piquant contrasts of the 
old order and the new. Is there any romance in the 
pursuit? What of the old bookstalls, and where are the glorious 
“finds” of yore? These questions rightly engage M. Uzanne’s 
reflective pen in his historical retrospect. As with all 
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other game, book-hunters have multiplied inordinately, and they 
who would find must seek diligently. M. Uzanne is something of 
a philosopher here. When he calls up Charles Nodier and the 
Romanticist prime we think involuntarily of that delightful 
story of Dumas, and the meeting in the theatre and the Patissier 
Frangais. But M. Uzanne sports with the transports of Jules 
Janin, and Mr Birrell, not to be outdone, sneers at the fervour of 
Dibden—unkindly, we think; we who are of Elia’s mind, and 
know that bookstalls are not as they were. How should they be 
so, when a hundred hunters now replace the one of those days ? 
Despite Nodier’s lament over that barren year, 1830, they were 
the harvestmen then, and we are but gleaners. 

The Paris Law Courts (Seeley & Co.) is a translation, by Mr- 
Gerald Moriarty, of the greater part of a book that describes with 
pen and pencil the Palais de Justice and the more general 
aspects of French judicial procedure. The book is addressed to 
the general rather than to the legal reader, and deals with the 
subject from various points of view—picturesque, historical, and 
so forth. The English reader will find much that is instructive 
and entertaining in these sketches of men and manners in French 
law courts. The illustrations form no small part of the attrac- 
tive element in this interesting volume. The sketches, by M. 
Renouard and others, of counsel and judges, litigants, criminals, 
detectives, and the work of M. EBertillon’s anthropometrical 
department, are uncommonly spirited. 

Another illustrated volume that is decidedly attractive is the 
work of “A mere Don,” and is entitled Aspects of Modern Oxford 
(Seeley & Co.) To a considerable section of the public something 
of mystery still clings to University life, and there are people who 
should be grateful for the enlightenment afforded by this pleasant 
volume. “A mere Don” describes how hard a matter it is to 
make the French or German University student understand what 
it is to be a Don, or, indeed, to set forth fully and without 
ambiguous terms the idea of a University such as Oxford 
embodies. But in these sketches of the Oxford of to-day there 
is clear and sufficient exposition. Of his own official day, with 
its multifarious cares and duties, “A mere Don” gives a faithful 
account, and he discourses, not without humour, of Fellows in 
general, of the examining body, of undergraduates—as they are, 
and as they were in werks of fiction—and of ancient ideals and 
modern innovations. Messrs. J. H. Lorimer, L. Speed, T. H. 
Crawford, and E. Stamp contribute some excellent illustrations. 

Lourdes; Yesterday, To-Day, and To-Morrow (Burns & Oates) 
is a translation by Mrs. Meynell of M. Daniel Barbé’s remarkable 
volume on the famous place of pilgrimage, with the original 
water-colour drawings by M. Hoffbauer reproduced in colour. 
The story of the strange events that raised the obscure Pyrenean 
town to the peculiar eminence it now holds is one of the most 
curious and interesting stories of our time. M. Barbé traces each 
phase of its development, from the apparitions in the grotto 
reported by Bernadette Soubirous to the miraculous cures inves- 
tigated by Dr. Boissarie and others, and misses no point of signi- 
ficance in his methodical narrative. His book, indeed, is a history, 
and for the present the most complete history, both of the events 
described and of the action of the civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties with regard to them, which we possess. If, as some would 
say, the original and local opposition of the Church was politic, 
rather than natural, it is difficult to discern an intelligible policy 
in the interference of the local civil authority, so stringent at 
first, or in the rigorous edicts of the Government that ensued. 
M. Barbé is content to narrate the sequence of events, without 
commenting on those matters in any spirit of parti pris. We 
must commend the skill shown in reproducing the extremely 
interesting illustrations. ’ 

From various periodicals Mr, Albert Bushnell Hart has col- 
lected his Practical Essays on American Government (Longmans 
& Co.), a volume that treats of things as they are, without 
offering suggestions as to what they should be. The ideal view 
of government does not enter into the scope of Mr. Hart's essays. 
They are designed to exhibit what the author describes as the 
“actual working of government in the United States.” It is to 
this practical aim, and to his keen appreciation of the value and 
true relations of facts, that English readers of Mr. Hart’s essays 
will ascribe their chief source of interest. Some of the subjects 
discussed, such as the working of the popular suffrage in the 
States, the position of the Speaker as Premier, or Civil Service 
Reform, appeal, of course, chiefly to Americans. But there are 
other essays that may be studied with profit possibly, and with 
interest decidedly, by Englishmen. “The Rise of American 
Cities,” for example, is a well-considered paper on the growth 
of municipal life in the States, and there is matter enough for 
thoughtful English readers in the ingenious essay, “ Why the 
South was defeated in the Civil War.” In this last essay, how- 
ever, there is one illustration of the weaker side, knit in unity by 


national feeling, successfully resisting the stronger, which seems to 
be alittle inexact. Mr. Hart cites “the feeble Spanish-American 
colonies” victorious over the mother-country, and the example of 
Holland, and then writes, “Spain, from 1809 to 1812, had bya 
popular uprising successfully resisted the armies of Napoleon,” as 
if Spain had no allies, and Wellington and the Peninsular War 
were of no account. At one time the Confederate States of 
America were not without hope of allies, and certainly looked for 
European interference on their behalf. Had they gained their 
independence through realizing their hopes of foreign assistance, 
would Mr. Hart have ignored the means? He can hardly believe 
that a popular uprising in Spain could unassisted have come out 
of the struggle in the end successful against the armies of 
France. 

Rambles in Historic Lands, by Peter J. Hamilton, A.M. (Put- 
nam’s Sons), is an American record of some four months’ travel 
in Europe, which is pleasantly written, though in no sense dis- 
tinguished. “ What new has he to tell?” he asks, in the preface, 
and owns that it will not become an American, “in these 
Columbian times,” to pretend that he can tell of things that are 
new. But there is “the new manner,” he is reminded, and the 
art of seeing things a thousand times described with your own 
eyes. And it may be said that what Mr. Hamilton saw of 
European cities and lands was seen thoroughly, and is chronicled 
with intelligence and good taste. His book is illustrated from 
photographs which must have been unusually good ones, to judge 
from the reproductions. 

The fear of dialect, which some do hold extremely, is like to 
deter readers from attempting In a Cornish Township, by Dolly 
Pentreath (Fisher Unwin), a story somewhat sketchy as to plan, 
with illustrations of unequal merit by Mr. Percy R. Craft. The 
“Old Vogue Folk” whom the author describes are vigorously 
portrayed, however, and the dialogue is, for the most part, faith- 
fully rendered, and not without true colour and humour. } 

Readings from Great English Writers, by J. C. Wright (Allen 
& Co.), is a volume of selections that is innocent of plan, and 
inspired by no kind of purpose. It is an indescribable medley of 
brief prose and verse extracts from all kinds of writers, great and 
not great. The compiler’s “biographical notes” are wondrous 
terse. Thus under “Scott” we read :—* The Lady of the Lake 
is a fine description of the scenery around Loch Katrine.” Of 
Coleridge it is said:—“He was educated at the Charterhouse, 
from whence he went to Cambridge.” James Hogg, described 
as the “ Ettric Shepherd,” is represented by 

Bird of the Wilderness, 
Biithesome and cumberless, 


which proves he had “no knowledge of the rules of rhyme.” 
That noble series of ballads, The Queen's Wake, is described as 
giving “an account of Scottish bards assembled to prove their 
skill in competing for a prize.” Altogether, a worse book of 
selections we have never seen, 

The “House of Hatchard” is commemorated in a pleasing 
anecdotic fashion by Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys in Piccadilly 
Bookmen (Hatchards), which comprises something of a century 
of history in connexion with the Piccadilly house and its associa- 
tion with men of fame in the world of letters. 

Parliamentary Pictures and Personalities (Sampson Low & ©o.) 
is a volume of “Graphic” sketches by various hands. The 
sketches are by no means brilliant, as to caricatura! quality. 

The new “ Penny Pocket Library of Pure Literature,” issued 
by the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, is 
much more convenient in form than the Society's first venture io 
penny fiction, though in some of the specimens before us the text 
is somewhat cramped. The series includes masterpieces such as 
Southey’s Nelson, Robinson Crusoe, Masterman Ready, The Talis- 
man, The Last of the Mohicans, with stories by W. H. G. 
Kingston. 

The delightful edition of Fielding’s Novels published by Messrs. 
Dent & Co., and edited by Mr. George Saintsbury, is advanced to 
the tenth volume, which contains Jonathan Wild, concerning 
which work critics have strangely differed, and will continue to 
differ. But there should be no difference of opinion as to its in- 
clusion in this charming set of volumes, though it seems that the 
persuasions of the present editor were required to secure this 
desirable end. It is well to avoid half measures, and a reprint of 
Fielding that was wanting in Jonathan Wild would prove to 
many nothing but an affliction. 

Mrs. Richard Strachey’s Nursery Lyrics, illustrated by Mr. 
Jacomb Hood (Bliss, Sands, & Foster), is an extremely pretty 
book outwardly and within, the poems being notable for grace 
and fancy, and the drawings full of spirit and charm. 

Among new editions we note Mrs, Elliot's Old Court Life in 
France (Putnam’s Sons), two volumes, with portraits; Mr. 
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Thomas Newbigging’s History of the Forest of Rossendale (Raw- 
tenstall: Riley), with illustrations; Dugald Stewart's Outlines of 
Moral Philosophy, with memoir and supplement, by Professor 
M‘Cosh (Sampson Low & Co.); The Beauties of Nature, by Sir 
John Lubbock (Macmillan & Co.); Chronicles of Christopher 
Columbus, a poem in twelve cantos, by Margaret Dixon (Putnam's 
Sons), revised edition; and Moral Philosophy, by George Combe 
(Cassell & Co.) 

We have also received Life and Times of Henry Burt of 
Springfield, by H. M. Burt and Silas W. Burt (Springfield, 
Mass.: Bryan & Co.), a history of Henry Burt, settled in New 
England, 1640, and of his descendants ; The Mechanics of Hoist- 
ing Machinery, a text-book by Dr. Julius Weisbach and Professor 
Herrmann, translated from the German by Karl P. Dahlstrom 
(Macmillan & Co), with numerous illustrations; Count von 
Moltke as a Correspondent, a selection of family letters 
and other correspondence, translated by Mary Herms (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, & Co.); The Monism of Man; or, the Unity of the 
Divine and Human, by David Allyn Gorton, M.D. (Putnam's 
Sons); The Ethics of Hegel, selections from the “ Rechtsphilo- 
sophie,” by J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D. (Boston: Ginn & Co.); 
The Order of Field Service of the German Army, authorized trans- 
lation, by Major J. M. Gawne and Spencer Wilkinson (Stanford), 
published for the Manchester Tactical Society; Portugal and its 
People, by W. A. Salisbury (Nelson & Sons); The Bible ; its Origin, 
Growth, and Character, by Jabez Thomas Sunderland (Putnam’s 
Sons); What Does the Bible Say about the Church? by the Rev. 
Joseph Hammond, LL.B. (Wells Gardner & Co.); Johnson’s Life 
of Addison, with notes, &c., by F. Ryland, M.A. (Bell & Sons), 
“ English Classics” series; 4 Summary of British History, by the 
Rev. Edgar Sanderson (Blackie & Son); The Home; or, Life in 
Sweden, by Frederika Bremer, translated by Mary Howitt 
(Putnam’s Sons), new edition; The Catholic Religion, a manual 
for members of the English Church, by the Rev. Vernon Staley 
(Mowbray & Co.), with preface by the Rev. T. T. Carter; Sketches 
of Christian Life in England in the Olden Time, by Mrs. Rundle 
Charles (Nelson & Sons); the second revised edition of Karl 
Baedeker’s Greece: a Handbook for Travellers (Leipzig: Baedeker; 
London: Dulau), with maps and plans; Carlsbad, by J. Hard- 
meyer (Ziirich: Institut Orell Fiissli), “ Illustrated Europe” 
guide-books; Schiller's Song of the Bell, Sc., with notes by 
George MacDonald, M.A. (Blackie & Son); Mrs. Curgenven of 
Curgenven, by 8. Baring-Gould, in 1 vol. (Methuen & Co.); The 
Gold Bug, by Edgar Allan Poe (Routledge & Sons), No. 3 of 
Guillaume’s “Nelumbos,” illustrated by Mittis; Songs, Grave 
and Gay, by F. R. Doveton (Horace Cox); A Plunge for a Wife; 
and other Stories, by J. H. Brane (Diprose); and ehmnennagtes by 
Florence M. King (Cassell & Co.)' 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarurpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs, R. ANpERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 38 SournamptTon Street, Stranp, Lonpoy, 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


PARIS. 


The Saturpay Ruvisw may be had in Paris every Saturday 
From Messrs. Boyveau & Cunvittet, 21 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosqun Durprron, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kioseun Micurt, Boulevard des Capucines. 


AOVERTISEMENTS, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—TENTH SATURDAY CONCERT, 
December 16, at 3. Vocalist, Mr. William Ladwis. Pianist, Madame Rloomfiela” 
Zeister (her first appearance in Engiand). The Grand Orchestra, Conductor, Mr. EDWARD 
GERMAN. Numbered sats, 2s. 6d., 3s.6d and 5s. ; unnumbered ante, ls. ls. 6d. “The 


neert anoforte and Orchestra, No. 2 in F minor (Chopin), Overture, * 
Men dein and Dances from the Music to Henry vir 1." (German, 


anu 4s, ; unnumbered sea 


ron DELHI, CAWNPURE, LUCKNOW, BENARFS, 


NAL‘ ERIES of EASTERN DRAW Mr. JOHN VARLEY. Now 
The JAPANESE GALLERY. 33 New Bond 8t..W. 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


IMPORTANT BONUS STATEMENT 


“An aggregate return will thus be made to 
rticipating Policyholders of an amount actually 
in excess of all loadings charged in the premiums 


for expenses, profits and contingencies.” 
Vide Press. 


The proof of this statement will be supplied on application to 
the Actuary. 


LARGE CASH BONUSES 


IMPROVED BUSINESS FACILITIES 


AND 
IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Apply also for the NEW PROSPECTUS for the current year, 
and for Proposal Forms and Information as to all classes of 


Assurance to 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST—SUPPER) 


COCO A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Direct to the Public. No Shops. No 
F. HUNT, TEA BROEER, 
LONDON : 5 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
One Ib. of really Fine Tea will go as far as Two lbs. of medium Tea. 
PURE DARJEELING TBA. 8s. and 4s, per lb. FINE DARJEBLING and 
KANGRA VALLEY, Qs. per lb. 2d. perlo postage extra, 


fresh from bulk it of Order, Not less than 1 Ib. 
yetem, Crossed Orders and Cheques. 


THE ROYAL ERARD PIANOFORTES. 


ERARD PIANOS AND HARPS 


Can be obtained by the Public upon the Most Favourable Terms of ee | 
made. They are the Most Perfect Instruments that can be manufactured, and 
last, practi~ally, for ever. A visit to see the New Models and the “ Erard Museum =” 


will be welcomed at any time. 
Ss. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 
irt is he f chill and cold which 
the of the ordinary long-cloth drew dress shirt. ‘Perfect warmth and periect 
“THIS I8 THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING." —The Lancet. 
IMustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 250 Country Agents, sent post free on apptication, 


UTT, 14 and 16 POULTRY 
BROS. 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


10,000 XMAS 
PRESENTS 


PARKINS & GOTTO. 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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HOTELS. 
— BEDFORD HOTEL.  Old-Established. 
water service. Unequalied “Excellent Wines, Moderate Tari Light 
GEV. HECKFORD, Manager. 


ae E.— The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The 
PRINCIPAL AND ONLY HOTEL FACING THE SEA, Standing te its own 

Tickets The finest Esplanade in the kingdom. ying 

ber 

ys" Attendance, at the ILFRACOMB 
vailab th. Ask for Hotel rains 


GENTLEM/ MAN’S FUR-LINED OVERCOAT, lined 


Broad Real Russian Fur Collar and Cuffs 
or Approval, banker's reference.—G. 49 North Btsect, 


BRINSMEAD SONQ’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale. Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.’3 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
and TRAINING FARMS, Ld. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 


The College owns and Farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 
ReYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


arranged to n ENGINEER for emplo t in Europe, 
India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS wit he edmnitted in September, 
The Secretary of State hom for "bree Twelve A ssistant 
in orks partment r Appointments as “Assistant 
tendents in the Tek graph Depar apply to the SECRETARY at the 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two of 


of £50, one of £40. Ezemineticn begins July 18. Fo: 


Wines RESIDENCE.—PREPARATION for UNIVER- 

chool, receiv: r 
bracing limate. Golf, football, exicket, ond "Portland 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons, 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES C.1.E. 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., 
Treasurers | LINDSAY Esq. 


Tus Hosprra receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 
Letters of Recommendation, ani was the first to adopt this system of true Charity. 
Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Kye Hospital 
should be built to mus the imperative and constantly growing needs of the poor, 
who come from al! parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients is 
wholly papegene te to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Howpial on & New Site, to provide which. and erect thereon 
an edifice with all the modern improvements rendered urgent by the rapid 

thalmic Science and 


advance in Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 
purposes, af mm f Benevolent to enable them to build the 
much-needed New Hospi 


, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
Charing Cross ; 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Legacies are also especially solicited. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
1,816 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
6,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,780 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 


be sent on application. 

the reception of lads trained in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDED. 

Bankers—Mesers. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Office, 83 Charing Cross, 8... ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


— 


BANKS, &c. 


SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 


INCOME of 5% on Sum Assured GUARANTEED to Husband 
during Old Age and to Widow. Policy Moneys reserved for the Children. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, LONDON, EC. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paidin Olaims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFB ASSURANCE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES, 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0, Founpep 1710 
THE one PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T=, IMPERIAL InsvRANCE COMPANY LiMiTED. FIRE, 
Est. 1903 -1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL. S.W. 
Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS 8MITH, General Manager. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S 
GENERAL 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £1,200,000. FUNDS EXCEED £170,000, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Read the large number of Opinions of the Press; also the exhaustive address, figures, and 
facts given by Ge Founder and Managing Director of the Company. To be had 
tree from any of the Company's offices or represeniatives. 
Curer Orricss: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND. — Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.- Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Offce—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


ital Paid-up £900,000 
F and (ia vested in Consois).... £45,000 
Reserve Liability £1,500,000 
This grants drafts on all its branches ‘and ies, and traneacts every descript on 
of baking business coanected with New Zealand, Australia Fil on the mest favour 
rms. 


Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulere of 
which can be ascertained on application. 
Cc. G. TEGETMEIER, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. I EREST on DEPOSITS, re repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minim balances, when 


wa below 
DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the bank receives small 


ALMANACK, with particulars, got each completed 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it bas not been found possible to raise the 
necessary help from other sources, are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Locu, Secretary, 15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


15,753.—A Southern Committee ask for £7 8s. 10d., the cost 
of boarding-out at Weybridge an ORPHAN BOY of thirteen years near — sister, who 


. Hi ther, during her last iliness, was su her late husband's 
is in service, Eile mother. daring het children, “ihe boy bes born boarded-ows tor 
three ) ears, and is doing extremely well. 


16,912.—A Northern Committee ask for £8 9s. to enable them 
to complete a pension to a WIDOW of 71, formerly an attendant at ladies’ waiting- 
rooms. She had some savings 


, which are now exhausted. She is in delicate health. 
16,747.—An Eastern Committee ask for £9 2a. to enable them to 
keep a LADY in an incurable home. She is paral yeod, lame, and deaf, eg 


able to d Her brave srugzle to living 
ber infirmities, £3 " has been raised locally by the ch: 


17,476.—£7 3s. required to help toward a pension for six months 
for a most respectable old WOM if The friend she lived and worked with since she 
was seventeen died, and she can no longer earn anything, owing to failure of 
and almost total loss of sight. has “twenty-three one 
that che kindly made her a smal! weekly allowance. 


17,481.—A Southern Committee ask for £3 to complete : 
respectable old MAN and his WI a 77a 4 
— more than thirty has thirty years in a frien diy 
which nes no yeara in his trade society, Th.ir only 
d, a daughter, does what she ca: 


17,436.—£8 17s. is needed to give an interim pension ¢ of 8s 8s. @ 


week to a blind WOMAN, until she can be pensioned by Gardner's blind, 
church . . no relations abie to he is 

‘The chareh le giving cad there when in work, but hele he 

savings owing to eyesight. 664 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


Managers... { TNDERSON, ANDERSON, & co. } ‘Avenue, London. 
ft 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.,or to the Branch Office, 


na HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (Founpxp 1863.) 


Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 


Surgeons, 
T. MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S, Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.RB.C.S, Ed. 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.O.S. 
The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 


Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. THORNTON SHARP, B.A. 
Secretary-Superi 


HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. FUNDS | are 
DOBBIN, 


BOOKS, &c. 


SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: BooKuEN, LONDON. 

140 STRAND, W.C., axp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


Just published, a CATALOGUE of 164 pages, 4to. containing a List of the BEST 
NEW BOOKS and the STANDARD BOOKS on most Subjects, nearly al! offered 
at a discount of 25 per cent. A copy sent post free on application. Orders for 
Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON, 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS, 143 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


D*. GOODCHILD’S WORKS.—In answer to various 
inquiries, the First Edition of * SOMNIA MEDICI "’ is now out of eatet, | but the three 
Series =e still be obtained, in a Second Edition, of Messrs. K P. “a 
also_@ few Copies still in stock of the double volume, “MY FRIENDS AT SANT 
AMPELIO,” cop pining | CHATS” and“ THE STAGE.” The re- 
hed by Messrs. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER, 1893, 


FABIAN FUSTIAN. By Davitt. 

SOCIALISM IN FRANCE. By Yves Guyror (late Minister of Publis Works of France). 
WHAT LONDON PEOPLE DIE OF. By Hven Penocy Duyy, F.R.C.S. 

4A MORAL AGENT. By ALMOND (Head-Master 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PROFESSOR JOWETT. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

UrEzR HOUSES IN MODERN STATES. I. THE ITALIAN SENATE. By the 
Marchese F. NOBILI- VITELLESCHI (Senator of Italy). 

THE ANONYMOUS CRITIC. By H.D. Trarut. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH AND IVAN THE TERRIBLE. By W. Baryes STEVENI. 

CONFESSIONS OF A VILLAGE TYRANT. By the Rev. Epwarp MILLER. 

Tay gesen AND HER FIRST PRIME MINISTER. By the Hon. Reoratp 


THE INDEX AND MY ARTICLES ON HELL. By Professor ST. GroRGE MIVART. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE MASHONALAND RUINS. By J. THeopore Beyt. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD: A REP: YUL’ 


A WEDDING-GIFT TO ENGLAND IN 1662, By WALTER Frewen Lorp. 
TOULON AND THE FRENCH NAVY. By Wx. Larrp Clowes. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,, LTD. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


DECEMBER. 
THE IRELAND OF TO-DAY. PartII. THE RHETORICIANS. By“ X.” 
SOME UNEDITED LETTERS OF KEATS. By A. Fornes SIEVEKING. 
THE UNEMPLOYED. By the Rev. Canon BARNETT. 
THE ICE-AGE AND ITS WORK. PartII. By A. R. Watace, F.R.S. 
A SONTH-SEA ISLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. By Faeperick J. Moss. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. By W. 8. 
A HUNT FOR HAPPINESS. Bw the late Fraycis ApAMs. 
GOUNOD. By Mlle. pk Bovet and M. WipoRr. 
CLOTHING AS A PR: TECTION AGAINST COLD. By Dr. Ronson Rooss. 
HISTORY AND SEA-POWER. By“ Navricvs.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


Prepared by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Atlas contains SIXTY New Maps and Plans prepared from the Ordnance 
and other Surveys. Twenty-two of these are Town Plans ; and among others there 
are L meg Language, Race, Railway, Canals, Telegraphs, Religions, and Mission 
Station Maps. 

An Abstract of the 1891 Census and an Index of 10,000 
Names are includ 

Crown 8vo. (7} in. by 5} in.) half roan and in full cloth, gilt top, 14s. 

(in a few days. 


THE MOHAMMADAN DYNASTIES. 


By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


Containing Chronological Tables of all the 118 Dynasties of the Mobammadan 
Empire, from the Foundation of the Caliphate to the Present Day. 


With brief Historical Notices of each, Pedigrees and Tables of their connexion, 
Two Coloured Synoptic Charts showing their relative positions im History and 
Geography, and an Index of all the Rulers, Crown 8vo. pp. xx!i and 362, 12s. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


GODFATHER is published by Messrs. and the new volumes of * LYRIS,” 
Buildings, E.C. a , “ PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE, 14 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


CHEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 

ENTS. Threepence Discount in the Shilling allowed from the published price 
of New FTieoated and Fine-Art Books (with few ‘eee ; also off Bibles yer- poche 
and Annual Volumes. Orders by post executed by return. Catalogues of ‘New Book 


a 
EK RT's FIELD, (only address) 67 Street, London, E.C. 


POCKBUYERS and COLLECTORS should have our New 
Lists of CHRISTMAS BOOKS and SUBrLUS | BOOKS, large- 
editions, &c.. at very low prices. The largest stock Ohildecn's Books 2 Lae 
A. & F.'DENN Y, 304 Strand, and and 99 Booksellers Row 


Now 
THE OLD ENGLISH POPULAR MUSIC. 
By the late WILLIAM CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 
ot Bex Béttica, in two volumes, of the Popular Music of the Olden Time (under the 
ve 

A Collection of the best Sone. Ballad,and Dance Tunes of England, from the earliest 
times to the end of the reign of George IT. 

With a Preface and Notes, and the earlier examples entirely revised. 
By H. WooLpRiper. 


Demy Edition, bound in buckram, sae Pa 2 Guineas net. 
de Large Hand-m . bound in half-vellum, 


CHAPPELL & Co., 50 New Bond Street, London, W. 
T° BOOKBUYERS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
PR 


ATS and LIBRARIANS. &c.— Mess SMITH fom 8 
reduced DECE SECONDHAND Books offered 
uced, is now ay sent, post upon application to 
t, 186 Strand, London. ¥ 


y 


tion, pp. 324, cloth, 1s. post 
PoM@oraraic FAMILY IN STRUCTOR. By | Drs. R. and 
W. Epps. Describes fully and prescribes for general di 
London: James Eprs & Co., Ltd., 48 Threadneedle Street, and 170 170 Piccadilly, 


ILLUSTRATED, ONE SHILLING. 


THE HERETIC. Number. 
Reviews—Twelfthnight Balleds— The L Legos’ Worshippers—An Analysis of 
ing A 
CHARLTON 1 TUCKER, 


DR. YORKE-DAVIES'Ss WORK ON CORPULENCY. 
Sixth Edition, Sixteenth Revised, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


FOR THE Fat: 


THE DIETETIC CURE OF OBESITY. 
By N. B. YORKE-DAVIES, L.Roy.Coll.Phys., Lond. 
London: & Wrixprs, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HEAT and the PRINCIPLES of THERMO- 


By H. Drarsr, B.A., D.Sc, Crown 8vo. clo b, 43. 6d. 


HYDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS (the 


Mechanics of Finids). By R. H. Pinkertoy, B.A., Baliiol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A MODERN FRENCH READER. Edited 


by J. J. Bruzemaxer, B.A., Examiner to the Coliege of Preceptors, &c. 
Feop. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


PAPERS on SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY, 
With Introduction and Notes by Frances E. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, OLD BAILEY. 


Now ready. Sixty Fine Plates, with ne eh Text, handsomely bound, 
price £2 10s, ; net, £2 2s. 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 


AND 


ORNAMENT IN SPAIN: 


A Series of Examples, selected from the purest Works 
executed between the Years 150¢-1560. 


Measured and Drawn by 
ANDREW N. PRENTICE, Architect, A.R.1.B.A. 


LONDON : B. T. BATSFORD, 94 HIGH HOLBOKN. 
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| MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS,; MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD, 


The New Novel by the AUTHORS of “ THE MEDICINE LADY.” 


3 vols. 31s. 64. LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE J 5"! 


SEVENTY YEARS | OF IRISH LIFE. Late Dean of Westminster. . ie 


- By 2. LE FANU. With Portraits, 8vo. 16s. [Second Edition now ready. By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A. — 
thee, bulls. end on WITH THE CO-OPERATION AND SANCTION OF THE 
i Dean of Westminster. [Ready on the 18th inst, a 
RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE and WORK. By Lovisa EYRE 
Twixine. With Portraits. 1 vol. dem Crown 8vo. 9s. 
‘ALE With — 
TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. | A MEMOIR OF H.R.H. THE LATE | 
| DUKE OF CLARENCE 
i GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS : Eton—Harrow—Win- 
! chester — Rugby — Westminster ngver — Marlborough — Cheltenham — Hailey bury — Clifton | Written with the Sanction of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. SUTI 
i HARTMANN the ANARCHIST; or, The Doom of the By JAMES EDMUND VINCENT. co 
4 Guess cue. | by E. D. Fawosrt. With numerous Illustrations by F. T. Jane. Crown With Portraits and Illustrations by Wa. an RL 
STEP MARX: a f Socie d 
EPHEN REM, Price £2 125. 6d. net. " 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and NATURE. An Entirely | SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE 1M. 


New and beautifully Lilustrated Work. By J.C. L. SPARKES, Principal of the National 


WITH FIVE MAPS AND ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX 


A BOOK about the GARDEN and the GARDENER. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
With Steel Plate Frontispiece by John Leech. Crown 5vo. This Edition is printed by Messrs. BR. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, on paper specially LESL 


4 
f BOO AB UT ular rr ea 6d made f pose essrs. Dickinson, and is bound Ay As it is 
4 A K 0 ROSES. Pop 2s. 6d. the best Baition of work, and the 


tion should be made to Booksellers. [Vert ow 


I WORKS BY THE VERY REV. 8. REYNOLDS — INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST com 
THE MEMORIES - DE AN HOLE. With Original ASCENT OF THE MA1TERHORN. 
| Illustrations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. By EDWARD WHYMPER,. HERB 
gy A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By an Oxonzy. An Edition de Luxe (Fourth Edition). 
i With neariy 40 IiJustrations by John Leech. Handsomely bound, Ifs. 6d. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. Ww. ¢ 
Publisber to the Fndia Office. JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
| WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S NEW BOOKS. TYLSTON & EDWARDS’ = 
THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. BOOKS. 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D. SHAN 
BURTON MEMORIAL EDITION. 
Proteases of Apologetics, Free Chussh Collage, Glasgow. 1.—A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a PILGRIMAGE Q. 
f to AL-MADINAH and MECUAH,. Co: in 2 vois. price 122, net. 
Vol. I. The AP OSTOLIC AGE. By CaRL “The brilliant narrative reads 
Translated by James Mitta, B.D. Vol. I. = cloth, Q. 
ear! 
pers | 2,—A MISSION to GELELE, KING of DAHOMEY. 
produced. It is capable of regenerating English stud. 2 vols. price 12s. net. 
Mre. HUmPHeY Warp, the. Nineteenth Century for July, 1893. “ Carefully edited and excellently got up.”—Glasyow Herald, 
Fuil particulars of the Series and Subscription Forms free on application. 
Now ready, Second and Greatly Enlarged Edition. 3.—VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE: Tales of Hindu == 
Devilry. With 33 Lilustrations by Ernest Griset. 1 vol. price 6s. net, 
AGAINST DOGMA and F REE-WILL, and There is also a Large Hand-made Paper Edition of this book, limited to 200 ALC 
FOR WEISMANNISM. By H. Ororr Hurter. Demy svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. copies, the Sixteen Full-Page Illustrations on special China paper, a new Photo- 
Containing, inter alia, beyond the Original Text, a Concise Statement of | gravure a by Albert Letchford, anda specially designed cloth cover. 
8 Applicat: ion to Sociology, and an Price 25s. net 
' on e 
ably reasoned tothe literature FOOTSTEPS in EAST AFRICA. | 2 vols. 
most ie it AT resd.” ng. we price 12s. net, Ready in January. 
World. To be followed, it is expected, by PROF 
Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 5.—The LAKE REGIONS of EQUATORIAL AFRICA; 
. and other Works, which will be duly announced, 
MAN AN ORGANIC COMMUNITY; being antintenilie 
Ex ion of the L thas tho & P ity in all its Phares in RET 
beth Coordinate and the of mony MESSRS. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, PUBLISHERS, 1, PE 
: personalities. By JouN H. Kine, Author of “ The Supernatural : its Origin, 13 CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON, E,C. 
Nature, and Evolution.” Trade supplied by = 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. MESSRS. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited, JAME 
The LIFE of the REV. RODOLPH 
SUFFIELD, author of “The Crown of Jesus.” With an Account of his | J ,ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Abandonment of the Roman Catholic Faith, and Extracts from his Corre- President_LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
spondence, chiefiy with Dr. Martineau. Vice-Presidents_Rt. Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE. M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN OF TH! 
“ It would be difficult to e the fi of the mystery and pathos of the life of LLANDAFF, Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B, 
@ man of whom his friend Mr. Gladstone’ eo He. was to me a very interesting Tv ustees_Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 
person.’ —Guardian. Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart,, Right Hon, EARL OF ROSEBERY. CA! 


Just published. Fourth Edition. The Lib: contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in_ various 
Life —~ according to age. Fifteen Volumes 


A DICTIONARY of the NEW ZEALAND | 


LANGUAGE. 8) tue Right Reverend WiLLiAM WILLIAMS, D.C.L , Bishop C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


of Waiapu, New Pourta Edition, with numerous Additions 
Mew | HATOHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 
Readv in a few days. Piceadilly, W.— Libraries entirely Fitted u; a Arranged, and Catalogued. 
N d Standard Books. Bibles. Book New choice Bindings for Presents. 
ERMAN S NEW HIEROGLYPHIC GRAM- | executed. discounts: 
} MAR. Tr nslated,un r Profess r EnMAN’s supervision, by J. H. BagzasTED, 


Now ready, price 5s. 
J SUS CHRIST in the TALMUD, &e. By Rev. Dr, G, 


Davmas, Herr and Rev. A. W. B.D. 


Professor Egyptolog in the University of Chicago. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 4 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


LONDON; AND 2# SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. Cambridge : DeiguTox BELL & Co, London; Groce & Soxs. 


it is 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


CASSELL & COMPANYS NEW VOLUMES. 


$iRR. S. BALL, LL.D.) The Story of the Sun. £ s. d. | In this volume an account is given of the present state of our knowledge 
W. with respect to the principal phenomena. It is intended specially for 
4 1 © |the general reader, and the text i- a.uply illustrated by 
T, BONNEY, D.SC,| The Story of Our Planet. and ot writer singularly well qualifivd Gy ‘his scie.tiae vminense 
0. TRAILL, Social England : 
Recora of Progress of the Peoole in is obvious, its interest to all cultivated people 
\ Reliston Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, enormous, and the scale on which the book is to be written adequate.” 
Literatare, Ind: . Commerce, and 
Manners, from the Times to the “ This is alike a valuable and important work."—Scotsman, 
Present Day. Vol. I. & O 
YRE GROWE, A.R.A.| With e in America. “The book is interesting by the 
OR. ROBFRT The Story of Africa and its 1g 0ne might almost forget that this is a learned work, #0 exciting are the 
BROWN, M.A, Illustrated. Vol. I. ../Q0 7 6 it contains” Standard. 
THERLAND Old and New Paris. “The most delightful work ever planned by way of telling and {Ilustrating 
ED WARDS, Mustrated. Vol.I. .. Q {the history of a Continental city.”—. = 
R, L. STEVENSON. Catriona. 060 Gon 
Island Nights’ Entertainments. 060 best stories that Mr. Stevenson bas ever given to 
“Mr. W. Hole, RS.A., has contributed here nine illustrations of 
6 © |merit. He appears to have thoroughly caught the spirit of the book.” 
MAX PEMBERTON. | The Iron Pirate. “ One of the most thrilling books of adventure we have met with for some 
Illustrated od 0 50 time. A new thing in the fiction of adventure sketch.” —Atheneum. 
COMMANDER CLAUD | Tp, ture o “ Estrella” 
HARDING, R.N. the of the 050 


HERBERT COMPTON, 


A King’s Hussar : 
Being the Military Memoirs for mye 
five years of a 


This book, which is dedicated to Lord Roberts, is full of amusing anecdotes 
and graphic pictures of military life. The fact that they are actual expe- 
riences adds much to the interest of the book. 


YiliM 


the 14th (King’s) Hussars . 060 
LESLIE KEITH. th. 
A new Novel by the well-known author of “The Chilcotes,” “In Spite of 
A Novel. By the ” 
cotes.” 3 vo! me 111 6 Herself,” &c. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL.) List, ye Landsmen! “Never has he more cunningly contriv-d a tale full of romance and > 
Popular Edition . 060 wild pistting.” —— which he delights rushes through his 
H J MOULE M A Old Dors 4a loving and loyal work celehrating a which 
10 |ate.in finding poets, novelists and scholars to vole themeavest ts 
MAJOR ARTHUR A Prison Princess « 1 
GRIFFITHS, Romance af 0 6 @ | 
s The Awkward uads ; “These stories have a delightful humorousness and raciness of the soil, which 
SHAN F. BULLOGK. and other Ulster Squa - « 5 O |rises to something tragic intensi:y.”—sco/sman. = 
Q. The Del Delectable Duchy. “Open this book where you may, you will light upon something that attracts 
Stories, Studies, and Sk | 6 © [and holds.”—Giode. 
Uniform Edition of Works .. Each 
Q. Man Pook. 050 
e Spee om “*Q’ is both in criticism and fiction an influence that makes for humanity. 
History of Troy Town, ” 
sweetness and light.”—Daily Chronicle. 
**I Saw Three Ships.” 
Noughts and Crosses. 
ALICE ZIMMERN. ‘The Home Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, Translated from the German of “ An account at once popular and learned of Greek domestic life, profusely 
Professor H. BLUMNER ny Auice Zxuueus. ilhust from monuments, and translated by a very skilful hand. 
Mlustrated -/0 76 
A story for handsome _ the author of “A World 
L. T, MEADE, ‘Beyond the Blue Mountains. 0 5 O ler Gina? | by 
PROF. H. MORLEY, An Attempt towards a History of English “The most comprehensive academic text-book of its subject.” —Scotsman. 
Literature. Vol. X. ‘AND to become the most exhanstive and authoritative work of 
Ep under 050 its kind.”—7¥ 
J, PEARSON British Railw i . 
PATTINSON, Wivt 0 12 | “A valuable addition to the growing literature of the railway.” —Times. 
} AMES HOLE, National Railways. “ This book is an educative work of the bigbest value.”"—Echo, 
Aa a for Siave Purchase .. net |O 4 O 


THE QUIVER VOLUME, Is. 6d. 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE VOLUME, Qs. 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART VOLUME, 16s. 
CASSELL'S SATURDAY JOURNAL Vo.ume, 


*," A Copy of CASSELL & COMPANY'S LIST OF VOLUMES SUITABLE for PRESENTATION 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“LITTLE FOLKS” CHRISTMAS VOLUME, 


boars, 3s, 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5. 


CHUMS. First Yearly V.lime, 7s. 6d. 
“BO-PEEP” YEARLY VOLUME, boards, 


28, 61, ; cloth gilt, 3a, 6d, 


will be forwarded free on ap; cation, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


A DOZEN ALL TOLD. 


A Beries of Stories by 


W.E. Norris. William Westall. Ba Mathers. 

F. W. Robinson. F. le. ce Marryat. 

G. A. Henty. Mrs. Alexander. Jean Winter. 
G. B. Sims. Adeline Sergeant. 


WITH TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY TWELVE WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
“There is not a dull page in the collection,”—St. James's Gazette. 


NEW BOOKS BY ‘A. HENTY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth elegent. ivine 
“Mr. Hevty drawn upon his remarkable teller with better 
'—Sat v 


THROUGH the SIKH WAR: a Tale of the Conquest 


loth A Lag With’ 12 Page Illustrations by Hail Hurst, and a 


A JACOBITE EXILE ; yee the Adventures of a 


-—- in the Service of Charles RIT. of Sweden. #y G. A. HeENTY. With 
ustrations by Paul Hardy,and a Map. Crown vo. cloth elegant, olivine 


“ Mr. bas ef historical and 
enty aver romance, scarcely ever a more 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


BERIC THE BRITON. 6s. THROUGH THE FRAY. 6s. 

IN GREEK WATERS. 6+. UNVER DRAKE'S FLAG. 6s. 
CONDEMNED AS A NIHILIST. TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG. 6s. 
HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND. Ss. 
MAORI AND SETTLER. 5s. 

ONE OF THE 2TH. 5s. 

IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. 5s, 
ORANGE AND GREEN. 5s. 
BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 5s. 
A FINAL RECKONING. Se. 

THE CAT OF BUBASTES. 5s. 


Price 5s. 
THE DASH FOR KUJARTOUM. 
REDSKIN AND COWBOY. 6s. 
BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST. &. 
BY ENGLAND'S AID. 6s. 
WITH LEE IN VIRGINIA. 6. 
BY PIKE AND DYKE. &. 
THE LION OF ST. MARK. 6s. 
CAPTAIN BAYLEY'S HEIR. 6s. 
BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. 6s. 
FOR THE TEMPLE. &. 
THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN. 6s. BY SHEER PLUCK. ‘Ss. 
WITH WULFE IN CANADA. 6. FACING DEATH. 5s. 
THE LION OF THE NOKTH. 6. A CHAPTER OF ADVENTURES. 
WITH CLIVE IN INDIA. 6s. Price 3s. 6d. 
IN FREEDOM'S CAUSE. 6s. STURDY AND STRONG. 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY J. K. BH. DENNY. 


The CLEVER MISS FOLLETT. By J. K. H. Denny. 


With 12 Page Lliustration Gesreouve D. Ha x 
A, By DE MuOND. Crown Svo. cloth 
“ An interesting tale.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
NEW BOOK BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


The WRECK of the “‘“GOLDEN FLEECE”: The 


boy. By Ropert LeionTox. With Page Miustrations 


FOR NAME AND FAME. 5s. 
DRAGON AND THE RAVEN. 5s. 
8T. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND. 5s. 


rank wyn. cloth elegant. olivine dges, 5s. 
ae Wreck of “ Golden Fleece’’’ should add considerably to Mr. Leighton's high 
reputation. Excellent in every respect, it comtains every variety of The plot is 
very cleverly devised, and the types of the North Sea sailors are capital." — 7imes. 


By the same Author. 
THE THIRSTY SWORD. 5s. | THE PILOTS OF POMONA. 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY GORDON STARLES. 


WESTWARD with COLUMBUS. By Gordon Stables, 


MD. c.M. Llusirations by Alfred Pearre. Crown #vo. cloth elegant, 
olivine 
* Westward with Columbus ‘ among those books thet al] boys onght to 


We must 
read.” — 
By the same Author. 
*TWIXT SCHOOL and COLLEGE. és.| THE HERMIT HUNTER of the WILDS. 23. 64 


NEW BOOK BY KIRK MUNROE. 


The WHITE CONQUERORS of MEXICO: a Tale of 


Toltec and Aztec. By Kink MUSKOF. With 8 Pege ———w 8. Stacey. 
Crown 8vo. - olivine edges, 5s 

wf ar the the subject we know of, and is i d with ext ly 
good drawings *~Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 


A FAIR CLAIMANT; being a Story for Girls. By 


FRANCES ARMSTRONG. With Pase lilustrations by Gertrude D. Hammond. Crown 
8vo. wh olivine e 
“A Amana best .ew books of the "kind. The is interes*ing and froma first 
to last, the illustrations are far above the average."’— Westminster G ucette 


NEW BOOK BY F. H. WINDER. 


WITH the SEA KINGS: a Story of the Days of 
Lord Nelson. By F H. Wixven. With Six Page [llustrations by W. 5. Stacey. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegan’. 4s. 

bot ene, over with realistic adventures. and there is just that spice of history in the 
which adds interest to a narrative.” — Daily Chronicle. 


NEW BOOK BY J. M. CALLWEL: 


A CHAMPION of the FAITH: a Tale of Prince Hal 
the J. With Six Pave Lilustrations by Herbert J. 
“The story, told power and pathor,is really inspiriting. It cannot fail to be 


NEW BOOK BY CLIVE PHILLIPPs-WOLLEY. 


GOLD, GOLD in CARIBOO: a Story of Adventure 
in Columbia. by (LIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLE). ith 6 Pape Lilustrations »y 
G.C. Hincley. Crown Svo. cloth extra. 3s. 

rring stories of the‘ old-timers’ we remember to have 
seen for some time.” 


NEW BOOK BY G. NORWAY. 


A TRUE CORNISH MAID. By G. Norway. With 
Page Iilust ations by J. Finnemore. Grove ‘loth elegant, 38 6d. 
“ A stirriog story of coastward life in the days ugg and egangs.” —Star. 
By the same ne 
THE L068 OF JOHN HUMBLE. és. | HUSSEIN THE HOSTAGE. Ss, 


4° BLACKIE & SOWS New Iustrsted Catalogue of Books suitable for 
Presentation, &c., sent post free on application. 


LONDON; BLACKIE & SUN, Luuren, OLD BAILEY. 


NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


> 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Entirely NEW EDITION, in Ten Volumes, Imperial 8v 
WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Half-morocco or 710 O 
Half-morocco extra or Half-russia.......... 8 10 O 


Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco, 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZASDIA contains upwards of Thirty 
Thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand F 
Hundred Wood Engravings and Fifty Coloured Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the 
eminent authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted in ti 
preparation of this Work. 

“ Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, tk 
‘up to date,’ must get Chambers’s Encyclo; ”"—St. James's Gazette. 

“The best Encyclopedia ever brought out.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ For practical utility these volumes could hardly be — 

Pall Mall cam, 

“ This edition of Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia’ is perhaps the cheapest book 
published. ’"—Speaker. 


BLANCHE: the New Story for Girls. By Mrs. 
Moeswortu, Author of “ Robin Redbreast,” “The Next-Door House,” &e, 
With 8 Illustrations by Robirt Barnes. 5s. 


REAL GOLD: a Story of Adventure. By GronGe 
MANVILLE FENx, yt of “Rajah of Dah,” “Dingo Boys,” &c. 
8 Illustrations by W.S. Stacey. 52. 


POMONA. By the Author of “ Tip Cat,” “ Laddie,” 
“ Rose and Lavender,” “ Zoe,” “Baby John,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by 
Robert Barnes. 52. 


WESTERN STORIES. By Atkinson. With 


Frontispiece. 


PRISONER AMONG PIRATES. By Davip Ken, 
Author of “Commack and Czar” de. With 6 Illustrations by W. 8. Stace 


IN the LAND of the GOLDEN PLUME: a Tale of 


Adventure. By Davip Lawson Jounsrone, Author of “ The Paradise of 
the North” &c. With 6 Illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. 3s, 6d, 


THE LOST TRADER; or, the Mystery of the 
* Lombardy.” By Henry Fairn, Author of “The Cruise of the ‘ Wasp.’” 

With 4 Illustrations by W. Boucher. 2s. 6d. 
of Three 


BLACK, WHITE, and GRAY: a Story 
Semen By Amy Watrox, Author of “ White Lilac” &c. With 4 Illustra 
tions by Robert Barnes, 2s. 6d, 


OUT of REACH: a Story. By Esmé Srvarr, Author 
of ** Through the Flood” &c. With 4 Illustrations by Robert Barnes. 2s, 64. 


THE NEXT-DOOR HOUSE. By Mrs. Motesworra. 


With 6 Lijustrations by W. Hatherell, 2s. 6d. 


THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES of WALTER 


TRELAWNEY, Parish ’Prentice of Plymouth, in the year of the Great | 
deneie, Re-told by J. 8, Fiercuzr, With Frontispiece by W. 8. Stacey. 
rice 28, 


BEGUMBAGH: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 


MANVILLE Fenn, New Edition, 1s. 6d. 


THE STORY of the LIFE of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. By Ropert CHAMBERS, os Revised, with Additions, including 
the Autobiography. Illustrated. 


THE STORY of HOWARD and OBERLIN. 1s. 
THE STORY of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Illus 
trated, Is. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, ; 


47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and 339 HIGH STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


MR. JOHN BIBCH’S WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of COTTAGES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
HXAMPLES OF STABLES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
PICTURESQUE LODGES. Royal 4to. cloth, 12s, 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following ‘ 
per annum, paid in advance: 

Any part of the United Kingd 4182 

All other parts of the World 110 6 

Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, ' 

Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, 

catch the Friday evening’s mail, 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 668 | 
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NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 
THE SECOND BDITION oF 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


The New Novel 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “The Danvers Jewels,” “Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vc. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of “ The Baroness” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
TEMPE. By Constance CoTTEeRELL, Author 
of “ Strange ” 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 
NOW BEADY. 


A HEROINE in HOMESPUN. By Freperick 


Breton, Author of “ The Crime of Maunsell Grange ” 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


JUST READY. 
BRITOMART. By Mrs. Hersert Martin, 
Author of “ Bonnie Lesley 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.’S LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Ex. |S UNDAY|,= Gilt 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


The New Volume contains 416 pages, illustrated with 
250 Original Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
A. Pearse, Helen Miles, &c. 


“Delightfully artistic. The young | the provision made for them here, and 
will be hard to ple ase ifthey do not like | both they and their parents may feel 
the letterpress.” — 7imes. | much indebted to Meesrs. Wells Gardner, 

*In there days children require what Darton, «& — this excellent publica- 
is cheerful and agreeable as well as tion.” 


parivenioally greve and solemn. ‘Such is 
SUNDAY, Weekly, id. SUNDAY, Monthly, 3d. 


The Third Year of Issue of the Popular Annual 
for the Little Ones, 


DARTON’S LEADING STRINGS. 


In Large Type and Short Words. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY POPULAR 
ARTISTS, 


Illustrated Cover, fep, 4to. 1s, 6d. ; extra cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


“ Darton's ‘ Leading Strings’ is capital; will be uproariously weloomed by the 
tinies,"—Church Times, 


LONDON: 8 PATERNOSTER R BUILDINGS, E.C.; anp 
44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BY THE WESTERN SEA.” 
* Books to read, and re read with unflaggiag interest.” 


MARE TILLOTSON, 548 pp. 6s. 
Endued with vitality and Times. “Clever novel." —4 theneum, 
418 pp. 3s. 6d. 


“ Vigorous writing ou every pag ‘all Gazette. 
JOHN WESTACOTT Popular Edition. 
Entrancing novel.""— Liverpool Post, * Exquisite literary work.”— Scoteman. 
OUR FOREIGN COMPETITORS. 1s. 
“ May be studied with gr. at «dvantage at the present crisis.""— Times. 
LONDON: SAMPSON LOW MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirep, 
St Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY oe 


t, Strand, V 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S 


D. 


BY THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF MEATH. 
SOCIAL AIMS. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
BY CHARLOTTE M, YONGE 


CHIMES for the MOTHERS: 2« Reading for 


each Week in the Year. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6. 
(Yow ready. 
EDITED BY M. E. TOWNSEND. 


GREAT CHARACTERS in FICTION. By 


Various Writers, Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


SUNDAY KEY-NOTES. Crown 1émo. cloth 
— L. T. MEADES NEW WORK. 


A YOUNG MUTINEER. By L. T. Meane. 


With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth boars, 3s. 6d, 


LITTLE COUNT PAUL: a Tale of Trouble- 


some Times. By Mrs. E. M. Freip, Author of “ Ethne,” “ Mixed 
&e. Crown 8vo. extra cloth 


“ The perusal of the book gave us unfeigned pleasure.”—Church Times. 


JIM. By Ismay Tory. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Imperial 1émo. cloth boards, 2s. 
« Extremely readable, amusing, full of good situations, and with plenty of good 
teaching.”—Spectator. 


A DIFFICULT TEAM ; or, One in a Thousand. 


By H. A. Forp, Author of “ True Gold,” “ Black and White,” &c. Illus 
trated. Imperial 16mo. cloth boards, 2s. 


REX SINGLETON; or, the Pathway of Life. 
By Mrs. Lysacut, Author of. “ Sealed —™ Aunt Hesba’s Charge,” &c. 
Illustrated. Imperial 1émo. cloth boards, 2s, 
“Thoroughly a boy’s book; full of the adventures of an Irish boy. It is 
admirably conceived, and will delight many young readers.”— Christian, 
“ A delightful story for boys.” —Manchesier Examiner. 


A NEW EDITION. 


POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. By Two 


Faiends. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. [Just ready. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. [ilustrated. 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


“ * Stories Told to a Child’ none the classics of children’s books, and surely, 
Mies Ingelow A did better work 
perfection from whatever point of view we regard them.”— Spectator. 


MRS. BRAY’S NEW NOVEL, 


EVE’S PARADISE. By Mrs. Bray, Author 


of “Ten of Them,” “ A Troublesome &c. With etched Title and 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. (Uniform with “ Ethne.”) 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


FARTHINGS. By the Author of “ Carrots,” 
“ Cuckoo Clock,” &c. H bound in cloth, with Illustrations by G. M. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

It is so bright, so touch- 


“The general idea of the series is excellent.” —GUARDIAN. 
“ The scheme excites our interest.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
Edited by P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.R.Hlist.S, 


6. ITALY. m4 the Rev. A. R. Peyyineroy, 


M.A., Canon of Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
1. GERMANY. the Rev. ; 3. IRELAND. By the Rev. 


8. Barine- A. Crown Crown 8vo. 


4. THE : NETHERLANDS, By 


lish of the Ger Reformation, its 
meaning and real efiects, that we have ever Grown Se 
come across." — Guardian, 5. SCOTLAN D. By the Very Rev. 
M. Lvckook, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
e —~ 
boards 
of affairs peculiar! 
Manchester Examiner. "Nat wral Observer 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. 


Is OUR SEA POWER TO BE MAINTAINED? By Lord Grores Hamitron, M.P. 
EPISOWES OF THE MONTH. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Les.iiz STEPHEN. 


By 
THE KIRK AND PRESBYTERIAN UNION. By the Rev. R. H. Story, D.D. 
THE GARVEN THAT I LOVE. By ALrrep AvstTin. 
TH* UNSOLVE? IRISH PROBLEM. By the O’Conor Dow. 
SILVER. By MoneTon Frewen. 
THE DAY OF SiLENCE. By GissrNa, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


¥ 8vo. 2 Maps, Illustrated 


THROUGH TURKISH ARABIA : a oe 


editerranean to Bom’ b Euphrates and Tigris V: 
Persian Gull’ By EL Swatssom 
Crown 


IN the SHADOW of the PAGODA : Sketches 


By 
the ‘book tha that, while he has been may 


WOMEN of RENOWN: Nineteenth Century 


Studies. Barnett Author of “ History of the English Parliament" 
This volume me is extremely readable.” Daily 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


HANDBOOK of BRITISH HEPATICA. 


ptions and Figures of the Indigenous of Marchantia, J 
* A Manual of Structural Th day. 


A GREY ROMANCE. “By Mrs. Crrrrorp ; 


and STURIES by GILBERT Sige Frayk R. STOCKTON, and others. 
(Nearly ready. 


WAR TIMES; or, “The. Lads of Craigross ; and 


IN THE CANNON'S MO’ 8a « 
By RAH TYTLER, A Citoyenne 


The SHADRACH; and “other Stories. By 


Tr. Stoc stories unex alwa. appening — there aint turn both 
in phrase and in plot, and a humour w is yet agreeable.” 


HERE and THERE in ITALY and OVER 


By Signora Lixpa Author of “ Tuscan Hills and Venetian 
aon lari fe 3 writer who conveys a clear general impression of the places 
EDITION. Crown 8vo. 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. 


Hawes, M.A. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
'URTH EDITION, Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 1 BY BROWNE. 


The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS. From 


the Sanscrit of the Hitopadésa. By Sir Epwtw ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE.,C.S, uthor 
of“ The Light of Asia,” * The Light of the Worid,” «c. CSE..& 
A Lases-eneee tdition, limited to 100 Copies, bound tn white ve'lum, gilt, 25s. net. 
The stories are translated and arranged from a work of great an antiquity whiciy contains 
d verses which date Dack as far as thirteen centuries before Christ.” 
St. James's Budget. 


HISTORY of ‘INDIA, "From the Earliest 


Pry Dy.- For the Use of Students Colleges. H. 
CO! raise. It + t the tw 
four chapters the work is divided one whieh are most distinetly metitor ag 4 
the first vol {4 - which treat of the M Ty Empire are exceedin y interesting 
and the short summary of pre- British history in India is camiables 


W AND REVISED EDITION. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY ‘of the FRENCH in INDIA. ae 


) ag Fees ding of Pondicherry in 1674 to the Capture of that Place | at we. By Colonel 

rw nd rene as 

rather than as accesso: ies in the history of the time, and their militar 

struggle for empire are ter." — Globe. 


PORTUGUESE “DISCOVERIES, DEPEND- 


information collected from many sources.” 
Times. 


pr 


With Original Coloured aud 


OUR REPTILES and BATRACHIANS: 


Pisin and Eas of the Lizards, Spakes, Newts, Toads, Frogs, ond 
to Britain. By M. C. Cooks, M A., LL.D., A.L.8., Author of * Rust, 
mut, an: 

“ The book is quite mele “and should be asentertainin reading to the curious youth as it 
andoubtedly is to the general reader of mature years, ‘he many coloured illustrations are 
excelleniiy done the descriptions clear and concise, —y the information revised by the light 
of the fullest scientific knowledge.”"—St. James's Budge 

THIKD AND EDITION, Revised to Demy §vo. 852 pp. with Map, 
hed under authority of the Secretary 0: State for india. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, History, 

and Protects By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C 8.1., C.LE., M.A. Oxford, LL.D. Cam- 
m the best of of authority ald 
the elbow oleveryone upon Indian subjects. + : 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALICE of the INN. -A Tale of the Old 


The atmosphere o coac mirably reproduc ter 
jihad vivid of the ie of the past open which to bass the struc- 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 


bridge and G 
‘ork bases on 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE RISE OF 


OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE: Early 


Efforts in Nyasaland and Uganda. By Captain F. D. Luaanp, D.S.O., Hon, 
F.R.G.8., Diplom. F.R.S8.G.S. With 130 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs under the personal superintendence of the Author; also 14 Maps 
specially prepared for the work by E.G. Ravenstein. 2 vols. Large demy 
42s. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
RT. HON. WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, M.P. 


By Sir HeRBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Passages in the Life of 
Sir Lucian Elphin,” “Meridiana,” &c. With 3 Portraits and numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by Herbert Railton, G. L. Seymour, and cthers. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s, 


POEMS AND 
BALLADS of HEINRICH HEINE. Done 


into English Verse by Sir Tazopore Martin, K.C.B. Third Edition, Small 
crown 8vo. 58. 


MADONNA PIA: a Tragedy; and Three 
Other Dramas. Written and Translated by Sir TuzopoRE Mantmy, K.C.B. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MARCHMONT and the HUMES of POL- 
WARTH. By OnE oF THEIR DESCENDANTS. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Crown 4to. 21s. net. [Next week. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH the YEMEN, and 


some General Remarks upon that Country. By WaLTEr B. F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Land of an African Sultan: Travels in Morocco” &c. 
With 3 Maps and numerous Illustrations by Forestier and Wallace from 
Sketches and Photograpbs taken by the Author. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


ON SOME OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


By Hevena Faucir (Lady Martin). Dedicated by Permission to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Fifth Edition, with Portrait by 
Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. 


STRAY SPORT. By J. Moray Browy, Author 
of “Shikar Sketches,” “ Powder, Spur, and Spear,” “ The Days when we 
went Hog-Hunting.” 2 vols. post 8vo. with 50 Illustrations, 21s. 


WITH the WOODLANDERS and by the 
TIDE. By “A Son or THE Marsues,” Author of “ Forest Tithes,” 
“On Surrey Hills,” “ Within an Hour of London Town,” “Annals of a 
Fishing Village.” Edited by J. A. OWEN, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S GARDEN. By 


Zé.r Cotvite, F.R.G.S. With 2 Maps and 52 Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 16s, 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 


other Poems. By Professor Ayroun, D.C.L. Beautifully Illustrated by Sir 
J. Noel Paton. Small 4to. gilt, cloth, 21s, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cuear Eprrion. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

ADAM BEDE. 38s. 64.— THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 3s. 6d. — FELIX 
HOLT. 3s. 64.—SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 3s.—SILAS MARNER. 2s, 6d.— 
ROMOLA. 3s. 64.—DANIEL DERONDA. 7s. 64.—MIDDLEMARCH, 7s. 6d, 
The Set handsomely bound in half-calf, £2 10s.; half Persian morocco, gilt top 
£2 12s.; half Turkey morocco, gilt top, £2 17s. 6d. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


CABINET EDITION. Printed from a New and Legible Type. Completein 


24 vols. price £6. Each volume, price 5s., may be had separately. The Set 


is alco sold in various handsome leather bindings suitable for presentation. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S OCK'S NEW LIST, 


in handsome med 8vo. appropriately 
THE “BOOK-HUN TER in PARIS: "being “Studies 
among the Bookstalls of the Quays By Ocrave Uz - aoe Intro- 
duction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Author of “ Ubiter “Res 


Printed on fine paper, 4to. Ly ant tastefally bound 
THE HISTORY of UFTON C CUURT, of the Parish 


of Ufton, yee hy County of Berks, and the the PERKINS FAMILY. Com- 
ent Records 


“ Thi full and admirably ill 
is care vy compiled ly illustrated volume, the fruit of considerable 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY.” 
: cloth, 8s, 6d. ; —- a gilt top, 5s. net; Large-paper 
15s net. 


THOUGHTS that BREATHE and WORDS that 


BURN. From the Writings of Francis Bacon. ALEXANDER B, GRosakT. 
“ One of the first anthologies in literature.” er. 
“ An admirable collection in a dainty setting.".—Bookman, 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY.” 
Tastefully na = antique paper and bound in cloth, 7s. 6d.; Hand-made Paper, 
rghe, 10s. 6d. net ; Large-paper Copies, 2is. net. 


BRITISH “TOPOGRAPHY. Part IV. Containing the 


Counties of Durham, Essex, and Gloucester. Being the New Volrme of “ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library.” Edited by G. LAURANCE FSA. 
“ Full of interesting matter.”— Saturday Review. 
° house of notable and useful fact.""—Globe. 
edium 8vo. appropriately bound, 7s. 6d. ; Large-paper Copies, 21s. net. 

WEATHER LORE : a Collection of Proverbs, Sayings, 
and Rules concerning the Weather. Compiled and arranged by RICHARD 
Inwarps, F.R.A.S., Fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society, Author of 

“ t ant nothin 
of intormation to bear ‘on his abject is moet Interesting volume." Diack ond White 
n bandsome crown 8vo. 68. 

THE STORY of EGIL SKALLAGRIMSSON. Being 
an Icelandic Family History of the Ninth and Tenth Centuries, Translated 
from the Icelandic by the Rev. W. C. irneew, Author of ‘‘ Homeric Similes.’ 
With an Introduction on Scaldic Verse, and numerous Notes and a Glossarial 


Index. 
“Mr. Green has acquitted himself with cre lit over a ttask. The introduction, 
may be taken to the ingle- 


nook with and Dati 
tasteful crowa 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ERMENGARDE: a Story of Romney Marsh in the 
Thirteenth Century. By Mrs. Happon Parkes, Author of “Sunshine; or, 
= 7 of Life” &c. With 8 Full-page age Illustrations from Drawings by 

thor 

~ A successful bring to present-day readers a picture of life in the 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PAI ERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


A BOOK of RECOLLECTIONS, By Joun 


Corpy JzA¥FrREson, Author of a “ Book about Lawyers,” “A Book about 
Doctors,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BROKEN FORTUNES. By Henry CressweLt, 


Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN an ALPINE VALLEY. By G. Manvitte 
Author of “ Mahme Nousie,” “The Master of the Ceremonies,” &c. 


AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. By Atcrrnon 
Gussie, Author of “A Moorland Idyl,” “ A Village Hampden,” &o, 3 vols. 


CHRISTINE. By Sereeant, Author 


of “ Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &c, 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. By Epna Lyatt, 


Author of “ Donovan,” “ We Two,” “In the Golden Days,” &c. 3 vols. 


A HEART’S REVENGE. By B. Lorrus 


TorrznHamM, Author of “ More Kin than Kind.” 3 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
DONOVAN, KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WE TWO. WON BY WAITING. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 4 HARDY NORSEMAN, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


MESSRS, LON GHANS & 00.8 LIST, 


NEW NOVEL BY J. WE 


WEYMAN. 

A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE ; being the 
Memoirs of GASTON DE By Srantey J. 
Weyman, Author of “ The House of Wolf.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 26s, 6d. 

“ This is really a tt book. The reader is always thinking that the adventures 
must bave reach d r climax, but they rise one above another, each like a new 
summit in a stretch of mountains ascending and extending as the wondering 
traveller It is much more than a clever story ofadventure. It isa 
fine work of literary art. The style is good, and the characters are real men 
women, De Marsac is a great creation, and the book ought to live.” — Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. River 


HaoGarp, Author of “ She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. 24 Full-page 
Illustrations by Maurice Groiffeahagens vol 1 vol. 8vo. 68. 

“ Perhaps the best of all the author’s stories,”—Zcho. 

“The great Vang rae | quality of Rider Haggard is this magic power of 
seizing Ay holding his readers so that they become absorbed and abstracted from 
all earthly things w io ther eyes devour the page...... Will he (the critic) name a 
romance of adventure that he would compare with ‘Montezuma’s Daughter’ ? A 
romance must have ‘ grip.’...... romance grip’ inan 
eminent degree.”—Mr, WALTER BESANT, in The A 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 


Edited by A. E.T, WATSON. 


The PARTRIDGE: Narurat History. By 


the Rev. H. A. Macpnerson.—SHOOTING. By A. J. Sruart-WorTLEY.— 
COOKERY. By GrorGe With 12 Thorburn, 
A. J. Stuart-Wortley, ee ee. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY J. |, THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. 


The SACRED CITY of the ETHIOPIANS ; 


being a Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By J. TuzopoRE 
Bent. F.S.A., F.R.GS. With a Chapter by Prof. H. D. MULLBK on the 
Inscriptions ”., Yeha and Axsum, and an Appendix on the Morpho! 
y of the by M.D., V.P.A.L. Withs 


MR. LECKY’S ADDRESS AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


The EMPIRE: its Value and its Growth. An 
Inaugural Address delivered at the IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, November 20, 
1893 under the Presidency of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By W. E. H. 
Lecxy. Orown 8vo. 1s. 6d, [On Tuesday next. 


RE-I8SSUE OF WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S WORKS. 


VARIETIES in PROSE. By Witt 


ALLINGHAM. 38 vols. 18s. 
Vols. I. andII, RAMBLES BY PATRICIUS WALKER. Vol, III. IRISH 


SKETOAES, &e. 
NEW BOOK By ANDREW LANG. 
ST. ANDREWS. Anprew Lane. With 
ANDREWS. B Text by T. Hodge. 8vo. 15s, net. 
DR. SANDAY’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the Earl 


History and Origin of the oo of Biblical Inspiration. Being 
Bampton Lectures for 1893. By the Rev. W. Saxpay, M.A., D.D., ILD. 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


8vo. 16s, 

THEISM, as GROUNDED in HUMAN 
NATURE, "HISTORICALLY, - CRITICALLY HANDLED. Being the 
Lectures for 93. By Witi1aM L, Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 
TELESCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. Weep, M.A., F.R.A.S. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged, by the Rev. T. E E+prs, M.A., F.R.AS. 
(2 vols.) Vol. I. now ready. With Portrait and a Reminiscence of 
Author, 2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 63, 


IRISH IDEAS. Re eprinted Addresses. By 


O’Brrex, M.P. Crown [Next week. 
ConTEenTs :—The Irish National Idea—The Lost Opportunities of the Irish 
Gentry—Among the Clouds in Ireland—A Gem of Misgovernment in Ireland—The 
Influence of the Irish Language—Are the ‘rish Evicted Tenants Knaves ?—Mr. 
Morley’s Task in Ireland—Toleration in the Fight for Ireland—An Irish Poor 
Scholar—The Irish Age of Gold—The Future of the Young Men of Ireland. 


MINING: an Elemen Treatise on the 


Getting of ARNOLD LuptTox, M. — FGS., Mining 
Engineer, C liery Surveyor, &c. ith 596 Diagrams 
and 8vo. 9s. net. 


MINING ROYALTIES: their Practical Opera- 
tion and Effect. By OHARLES ASHWORTH Jamas, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. Fep. 4to. 5s, 


NEW NOVEL BY L. DOUGALL. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By L. Doucatt 


Aurhor of “Beggars All” &c. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 25s, 6d. 

“Miss Dougall does know buman nature well. She knows it and she seems to 
love it with ihe love oo mete of clear knowledge. That, and a certain power 
of literary ex * What Necessity Knows’ well worth reading.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
POEMS HERE at HOME. By Jamgs 
Author of Old-Fashioned Roses” &c. Fep. 8vo, 6s, net. 
“ We can hardly praise Mr, Riley's dialect verses too highly.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


“ So charming a volume as ‘ Poems Here at Home’ rarely comes to gild an hour, 
and if our remarks help in the slightest to s; abroad such winning wares we 
shall not have penned them in vain.”—NoRMAN GALE, in the Literary World, 


London: LONGMANS, MANS, GREEN, & OO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST l6rn STREET. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SHORT HISTORY oF tHe ENGLISH PEOPLE 


By J. R. GREEN, M.A. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. 


Vol. III. Super-Royal 8vo. price 12s. net. 
TIMES.— Vol. II. of the admirably and profusely illustrated edition of Green's ‘Short History of the English People.’......... An edition in 


which the illustrations are adapted to the text with rare skill and judgment.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Altogether this edition of the History will be far 
and away the best that has been published.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We welcome with unmixed satisfaction the appearance 
of the late Mr. Green's ‘Short Hietory of England’ in a form worthy of that monu- 
mental work.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The best monument that could have been chosen to 

; of English history......The illustrations and maps make the book a 
storehouse of valuable antiquarian exposition.” 


GUARDIAN.—* The form in which Mr. Green's book is now to be presented wiil 
be well worthy of it...... Bids fair to be a remarkable success.” 

OBSERVER.—“ The leading idea on which the scheme of illustration is based is 
carefally kept in view, namely, to give pictures for the same reason that Mr. J. R. 
Green wrote the book. This reason is the description of the life of the people, as 
well as of their political institutions, and of their kings and statesmen. To the 
genera! reader, as we!l as to the student of history, Mr. Green's * History’ will, in its 
illustratei form, be found one of the most interesting works that the University of 
Oxford has given to the country.” 


POEMS. By Atrrep, Lord Terxysoy, D.C.L., 


Poet Laureate. A Reprint of the 1857 Edition, with the original IUustrations 
Millais, W. Holman Hant, W. Mulready, J. C. Horsley, 


D. G. Rossetti, C. Stanfield, D. Maclise; Engraved by W. J. Linton, 
T. hy =a J. Thompson, W. T. Green, and Dalziel Brothers. 4to. cloth, 
price 21s. 


*,* A Limited Edition on Hand-mad- Paper, with Illustrations printed on 
Japanese Paper and mounted in text, Super-Royal S00. 42s. net.* 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“A reprint of the famous illustrated Tennyson of 
-++.+.The charming illustrations are excellently rendered.” 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Rossetr Mitrorp. 
Thomson. Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges uncut, és. 

limited, Super-Royal 800. Hand-made Paper, 
with “ Cranford,” 80s. net [4u 

TIMES.—* This charm Mr. Thomson has admirably seized 
in illustrations almost rivaling “Calaecot in their quaint rendering of the 
bumours of English rural life. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ To turn over such pages is a pleasure indeed.” 


HUMOROUS POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. 
With a Preface by ALFRED ArscrER, and 130 Illustrations by Charles E. 
Brock. Orown 8vo. gilt, or edges uncut, 63. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, Super-Royal 8vo. Hand-made Paper, 30s. net. 


RIP VAN WINKLE and the LEGEND of 


SLEEPY HOLLOW. By Wasurxcron Invinc. With 53 Illustrations and 
Prefaces by Gzoncz BoveuTon, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. gilt, or edges uncut, 
6s. 


*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, Super-Royal 8v0. Hand-made Paper, cuts printed on 
Japanese Paper, 00s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By 
Wiyter. New Edition, Revised, with 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BLACK AND WHITE.—“ Mr. Winter refiects the romance and sentiment of 
rural life in a style as fascinating as it is literary.” 


SYLVIE and BRUNO CONCLUDED. By 


a ae. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GOBLIN MARKET. By Caristixa G. 


Rosserri. With 18 Page Illustrations and Decorations by Laurence 
Housman. Cloth elegant, 5s. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, Super- Royal 8vo. Hand-made Paper, 
A 


SING-SONG: a Nursery Rhyme Book. By 


MARY. By Mrs. Motesworts. With Illus- 
trations by 


Brooke. Orown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LETTERS to MARCO; being Letters written 
to H. R.A. Guonce D. Lesuz, With Llustrations by 
the Author. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ Full of the charm belonging to a genuine rural enthusiasm.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—*“ All these matters are so pleasing to read about that 
when we arrive at the last line of the last letter, we long for more ‘ Letters to 


THE BEAUTIES of NATURE. By the 
Hon. Sir Lvepocs, Bart. M.P., F.RS. New Ri 
Svo. paper, ls.; cloth, le. 6d. (With Illustrations. 


THE LOVER’S LEXICON: a Handbook for 


Novelists, ey Philos»phera, and Minor Poets ; but especially for the 
Eoamoured. By FREDERICK Crown 63. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, Edited 
by Wiittam Wricut. Edition de Luxe. 40 vols. Super-Royal 8vo, 
price 6s. per vol. net. 

Vol. V. THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


Vol. VL MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


ATHEN£UM.—* We congratulate all concerned in this publication on what 
must be an assared success, and can only regret that the issue, being limited, must 
soon become inaccessib.e to the public generally.” 


THE RENAISSANCE: STUDIES in ART 


and POETRY. By Watrer Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College. Sixth 
‘lhousand. Extra Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE GROWTH and INFLUENCE of CLAS- 
SICAL GREEK POETRY. Lectures delivered in 1892 on the Percy Turn- 
ball Memorial Foundation in the Jobns Hopkins University. By R. C. JEnB, 
Litt.D., M.P. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

TIMES.—“ We know of no book upon the same subject and upon the same scale 
which is of equa! excellence.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* For real freshness and width of view, thoroughness of 
grip, deep insight into the worth, meaning, and iufiuence in the long run of Greek 
poetry, and sustained dignity of treatment, we shall have a long way to go before 
we come upon anything so informing and suggestive as the present moderately- 
sized volume.” 


SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK GENIUS. 


By 8. H. Burener, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek, University of Edin- 
burgh, Second Edition, Revised." Crown 8vo, 78, net. 


WITNESSES to the UNSEEN; and other 


ES3AYS. By Wi_Frip Waxp, Author of “ William George Ward and the 
Oxford Movement,” and “ William George Werd and the Catholic Revival.” 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS of ASA GRAY. Edited by Janz 


Lorine Gray. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globe 8vo, 58, each 
volume. (The Eoersley Series.) 


Vol. 111, SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


A THEORY of DEVELOPMENT and 


HEREDITY. By Henry B. tone Professor at the Tulane University of 
Lo Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By 


H. 8. Hau, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ College, Cambridge ; Master of 
the Military Side, Clifton College, and 8. RB. Knicut, B.A, M.B., 
formerly Scholar of Trinity — Cambridge ; late ‘Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


LEAD WORK: Old and Ornamental, and 


for the most part English. By W.R.Leraany, With Illustrations. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


REMINISCENCES of the GREAT MUTINY, 


1857-59 ; including the Relief, Siege, and Capture of Lucknow, and the 
Campaigns in Rohileund and Oude. By Witiiam Fores MrrcuELt, late 
Sergeant 93rd Sutherland Highlanders Extra Urown Svo, 8s, 6d. net, 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* This is one of the most readable books of the season. 
Much as has been written of the story of the ludian Mutiny, we have not before 
had a really good narrative from the point of view of the ranks, and « better one 
than this we are not likely to get.” 
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